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EL AMERICANISMO EN LOS NUEVOS POETAS 
ANGLO E HISPANOAMERICANOS 


[Conferencia pronunciada en varias universidades hispanoamericanas en el afio 
1920, cuando el conferenciante viajaba por la América del Sur bajo los auspicios 
de The Institute of International Education. Esta conferencia fué muy 
aplaudida por nuestros amigos hispanoamericanos y por esa razon la creemos 
digna de publicarse en nuestra revista. ] 


Cierto poeta y critico de Nueva York, no sin honor en su propio 
pais aun cuando tenga la temeridad de hacer el papel de profeta, ha 
publicado ultimamente un libro en que trata de las tendencias literarias 
de hoy dia bajo el titulo de Una Nueva Era en la Poesia Americana. 

Si estamos o no en el comienzo de una nueva era es imposible 
afirmarlo o negarlo; se puede decir, sin embargo, que existe en la 
literatura contemporanea de los Estados Unidos un renacimiento mara- 
villoso de poesia, no tanto porque se esta produciendo una gran can- 
tidad de poesia excelente cuanto por el nuevo espiritu que anima el 
trabajo de la mayoria de los nuevos poetas. A ellos se les puede 
aplicar el nombre que se da generalmnte a los mas vigorosos poetas 
contemporaneos de Hispano-América, Los Nuevos, nombre de al- 
guna significacion actual aunque no tenga gran valor permanente. 
La falta de uniformidad en sus ideas literarias contribuye a hacer 
dificil el analizar las muchas tendencias opuestas. A primera vista el 
lector no encuentra otra cosa sino confusién; pero el estudiante de 
literatura puede hallar facilmente una nota distintiva, la cual sirve 
para hacer que todos los Nuevos Poetas se conozcan por una tendencia 
definida, esto es, el Americanismo consciente que por fin puede signi- 
ficar una completa independencia literaria. El Americanismo es el 
elemento unificador que se encuentra en escritores muy diferentes en 
sus métodos y en su modo de ver la vida, tales como Robert Frost y 
Edwin Arlington Robinson de la Nueva Inglaterra, Louis Unter- 
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meyer y James Oppenheim de Nueva York, Carl Sandburg y Edgar 
Lee Masters de Illinois, John Gould Fletcher de Arkansas. 

La misma tendencia unificadora se percibe en los Nuevos de la 
América Espafiola. Por diferentes que sean en sus ideales poéticos, el 
americanismo literario es un rasgo esencial de la poesia de José Santos 
Chocano, Guillermo Valencia, Gonzalez Martinez y Leopoldo Lu- 
gones. Se puede preguntar ahora: ; Qué es el americanismo literario ? 
2 Significa lo mismo en Norte América que en el Sur? : Qué signi- 
ficado posee para la literatura que se esta produciendo en varias partes 
del Nuevo Mundo? 

Antes de contestar a estas preguntas, permitaseme hacer otra. 
: Puede decirse verdaderamente que las diferentes Republicas Ameri- 
canas poseen literatura nacional, o mas bien, es que la literatura que 
se produce en cualquiera de ellas es simplemente una extension de la 
literatura de Inglaterra, Espaia o Portugal? EI critico brasilefio, 
José Verissimo, en su ensayo O que falta a nossa literatura, expres6 
duda que pudiera haber una literatura enteramente independiente sin 
un lenguaje enteramente independiente, y negé la existencia de una 
literatura austriaca, belga suiza o brasilefa. Bartolomé Mitre opinaba 
que no solamente ninguna de las Republicas Hispano-americanas 
poseia literatura, sino que la produccion literaria de toda la América 
Espanola no constituia una literatura independiente de la de Espana: 
que a pesar de haberse escrito excelentes libros en la América Espa- 
fiola y todos en la misma lengua, carecian de una coherencia logica y 
de una evolucion definida hacia un punto definitivo. Muchos criticos 
eminentes, como Luis Urbina por ejemplo, (La Vida literaria de 
Méjico; Madrid, 1917) han expresado muy diferentes opiniones. En 
vez de presentar éstas aqui, quiero llamar vuestra atencion hacia una 
controversia semejante en los Estados Unidos. 

A un lado estan los criticos que nos aseguran que los Estados Unidos 
tiene, sin duda alguna, una literatura nacional, que por cierto no puede 
compararse con las grandes literaturas del mundo, pero si que es una 
literatura enteramente nacional. Otros de igual autoridad se inclinan 
a considerar su literatura como literatura inglesa producida en Amé- 
rica. El Sr. John Macy, en su libro entitulado El Espiritu de la Lite- 
ratura Americana, dice que esta literatura es una rama de la inglesa, 
tan verdaderamente como lo son los libros ingleses escritos en Escocia 
o en el Africa del Sur. Otro critico, Ilamado Bliss Perry, opina muy 
diferentemente. En su libro reciente, El Espiritu Americano en la 
Literatura, intenta trazar el desarrollo del americanismo desde la pri- 
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mera publicacion en 1608 del primer libro escrito en inglés en suelo 
americano, la Verdadera Relacién del Capitan John Smith, hasta la 
ultima novela de William Dean Howells. La Letra Escarlata de Haw- 
thorne, por ejemplo, es, dice él, una novela notable en cualquier género 
de literatura que se la considere: mas el dejar de notar la peculiaridad 
local o el caracter provincial de esta maravillosa historia es no com- 
prender el secreto de su inspiracién. Ella podria haber sido escrita 
solamente por un natural de Nueva Inglaterra en la atmésfera de cierta 
época. Otros historiadores literarios creen que la literatura nacional 
empieza con la Guerra de la Independencia. Segtn el profesor Tyler, 
el aislamiento colonial que separaba las diferentes partes de la Amé- 
rica inglesa antes del afio 1765 se termind en aquél, y desde entonces 
tenemos que tratar de la literatura de un pueblo, heterogéneo en verdad 
por sus rasgos personales, pero uno en sus ideas dominantes y en sus 
destinos nacionales. Para otros todavia el periodo nacional de la lite- 
ratura no empieza hasta después de otro siglo. El profesor Pattee, 
en su Historia de la Literatura Americana desde el atio 1870, expresa 
la opinion que nuestro primer periodo nacional, todo americano, autdéc- 
tono data desde la conclusion de la Guerra Civil. “Fué entonces 
cuando nuestros escritores dejaron de imitar y buscaron en su propio 
suelo el material y la inspiracion. La gran mayoria de los escritos de 
este periodo no pudo haberse producido en otra parte mas que en los 
Estados Unidos.” 

Las dos opiniones extremas estan probablemente a igual distancia 
del camino medio de la verdad. En primer lugar, la literatura de los 
Estados Unidos no es meramente literatura inglesa escrita en América, 
puesto que de seguro existe la revelaciOn de un nuevo tipo nacional en 
los escritos de tales hombres como Franklin, Jéfferson, Lincoln, 
Cooper, Hawthorne, Thoreau y Whitman. Por otra parte se puede 
decir con igual verdad que el caracter nacional se ha manifestado 
mucho mas adecuadamente en la vida politica, social y econdmica que 
en la literatura. Sin embargo, durante los ultimos cincuenta afios se 
ha producido bastante literatura en prosa para asegurar que existe una 
verdadera literatura nacional. Las novelas de William Dean Howells, 
los ensayos de Emerson, los escritos varios de Mark Twain, los estu- 
dios de la naturaleza de Thoreau y Burroughs, la “short story,” novela 
corta, que en ninguna otra parte se ha desarrollado tanto como en los 
Estados Unidos: todo esto parece que daria un justo derecho a la 
independencia literaria. Tan solo en la poesia y en el drama es donde 
se ha de notar mas la imitacion de la literatura inglesa. La impor- 
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tancia, pues, de las tendencias actuales de americanizar por completo 
la poesia es muy evidente ; si sucede que esto llegue a tener el éxito de 
un hecho consumado, y si los avidos esfuerzos de los nuevos drama- 
turgos alcanzan un éxito semejante, entonces se podra decir que los 
Estados Unidos tiene una literatura nacional y que esto deja de ser 
un asunto de polémica. 

/ En lo que concierne a la América Espafiola, el desarrollo del 
americanismo no significa que cada una de las republicas tenga una 
literatura nacional. Lejos de reforzar las barreras politicas que se- 
paran a los diversos paises que recibieron la civilizacion de Espafia, 
el americanismo ha de debilitarlas, al imprimir, como dice Garcia 
Godoy , (Americanismo literario), “una orientacion comun a lo que 
vale mas y es mas duradero que la politica: la vibracion armonica, 
coherente y cultural, de los pueblos unidos por la misma identidad de 
sangre, por el habla y por la historia.” Bien sé que el sentimiento 
nacional entre vosotros es poderoso; también sé que una de vuestras 
quejas, justa por cierto, en contra de los escritores de mi pais es la 
inclinacion de éstos de llamaros Hispandamericanos en vez de Argen- 
tinos, Chilenos y Peruanos. Os pido mil disculpas si he cometido 
alguna falta, pero en esto estoy siguiendo los pasos de vuestros propios 
criticos literarios. Vosotros tenéis vuestras aspiraciones nacionales 
tanto en la literatura como en la vida politica y social; empero las 
aspiraciones de raza y los comunes ideales literarios son mas impor- 
tantes en lo que concierne a la poesia contemporanea. El america- 
nismo es la propension literaria a unir en una sola las literaturas de 
todas las reptblicas hispanoamericanas. Como dice Manuel Ugarte, 
(Las Nuevas Tendencias Literarias, p. 28), “no es un mosaico de 
tentativas locales, sino de un solo pensamiento, de una sola alma, de 
una sola literatura que sorprende por su unidad y su integridad de 
espiritu.” Las distintivas de raza son mas fuertes que las nacionales 
y geograficas. José Santos Chocano no es tinicamente el poeta nacio- 
nal del Pert sino el poeta de la América Espajiola. 

En los Estados Unidos hay igualmente diferencias esenciales entre 
los cuarenta y ocho estados de gobierno propio, los cuales abarcan un 
vasto espacio de mas de ocho millones de kilometros cuadrados. Todos 
estan bajo un gobierno federal, y no cabe duda que constituyen una 
sola nacién unificada al tratarse de asuntos de importancia nacional. 
También es verdad que por motivos de la historia, de geografia y de 
raza han resultado muchos tipos de caracteres distintos. El habitante 
de Nueva Inglaterra es tal vez tan diferente del habitante de Califor- 
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nia como lo es el chileno del argentino; pero al considerar la poesia 
contemporanea no existe contradiccién ninguna en cuanto a su ameri- 
canismo. Este es el lazo que los une en un esfuerzo comun, sin que 
por eso les falte la libertad individual en sus ideas 0 aspiraciones. 

No hay duda que los poetas, anglo e hispanoamericanos, procuran 
obtener avidamente la independencia literaria; esto salta a la vista de 
cualquiera que conoce sus poesias y los escritos de sus intérpretes, los 
criticos. El sefior Manuel Ugarte, por ejemplo, poeta y critico cono- 
cido en todas partes por su americanismo apostolico, puso en su libro, 
Las Nuevas Tendencias Literarias, ideas que son sostenidas extensa- 
mente por los poetas y criticos hispanoamericanos,—ideas que pueden 
deducirse de las citas siguientes: “El entusiasmo y la audacia de las 
generaciones recientes han abierto las esclusas del pensamiento ameri- 
cano, y desde el Norte hasta el Sur, en los vastos territorios que son 
cuna y escena de la renovacion de una raza, surge al fin una literatura 
y una intelectualidad que responden a los anhelos del gran conjunto en 


formacion. . . . No hay razon para que la literatura siga siendo 
exOtica, cuando tenemos territorios, costumbres y pensamientos que 
nos pertenecen. . . . Nuestro pequefio caudal de aguas tiene que 


buscar el lecho propio, en vez de sacrificarse y de fundirse en el de 
los grandes rios; y las producciones nacidas dentro de las fronteras 
han de llevar un sello claro que las denuncie.” Notese bien esto: 
“han de llevar un sello claro que las denuncie’’; lo cual quiere decir 
que no solo han de buscarse los temas en la vida actual de América; 
los temas tratados han de ser presentados en forma poética compatible 
con el nuevo espiritu y las nuevas aspiraciones. 

Semejantes ideas y semejantes aspiraciones se encuentran en todas 
partes en los escritos de los Nuevos Poetas angloamericanos y de sus 
intérpretes. Comparemos, por ejemplo, la declaracion de indepen- 
dencia del poeta y novelista James Oppenheim: “Si nuestra poesia va 
a progresar mas alla del nivel de hoy dia, yo creo que tal adelanto 
ha de ser el resultado de un alzamiento mas general en contra de lo 
gue he llamado la tradicion inglesa, o de Nueva Inglaterra. Antes 
de que nuestra literatura pueda verdaderamente relacionarse con la 
vida actual debemos deshacernos de la influencia extranjera y hacernos, 
como americanos, propiamente poseedores de nuestro propio ser e inte- 
lectualidad. . . . La poesia que se esta escribiendo hoy dia ofrece la 
promesa de una literatura, la cual, si concentramos en ella nuestra 
propria experiencia, expresamos nuestra vida y nuestras emociones en 
la forma mas natural de cada uno y escribimos lo que sentimos sin 
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temor y sin reserva, sera verdaderamente una expresién significativa 
de la vida americana.” (La Nueva Idea: Una Antologia de opiniones 
concernientes al espiritu y a los designios de la América contem- 
poranea.) En el mismo libro se halla la semejante opinién de John 
Gould Fletcher que representa a otro grupo de poetas. El dice: “La 
América pide una literatura nacional . . ., esta ocupada ahora en la 
operacion de descubrirse . . . y la batalla de la nueva América se 
esta peleando con mas ferocidad en el campo de la poesia... De- 
bemos deshacernos de cualquiera adhesion dogmatica a las literaturas 
extranjeras, sean ellas inglesa, francesa, alemana o rusa,—pero debe- 
mos estar preparados a usar cualquier idea que lleve a nuestro fin, 
exactamente y con el mismo espiritu, con que los hombres que con- 
struyen los rascacielos de Nueva York emplean los elementos de 
estilo de la arquitectura extranjera con un objeto diferente.” Del 
mismo modo, William Dean Howells, fallecido ultimamente, ha dicho: 
“La literatura debe ser natural del suelo, afectada por cierto por la 
cultura de otros paises y de otros tiempos, pero esencialmente del 
pueblo y del tiempo en el cual se produce.” 

El americanismo literario, la manifestacion de caracteristicas na- 
cionales o de raza, depende, por su significacion y vitalidad, de la 
estrechez del contacto con la vida actual, la habilidad de ver claramente 
las realidades y aspiraciones nacionales, el deseo de describir e inter- 
pretar esas realidades y aspiraciones, y la posesion de las facultades 
necesarias para su interpretacion en poesia de verdad y hermosura per- 
durables. Esto tratan de hacer los nuevos poetas, y sus mejores es- 
fuerzos se dirigen a la expresion e interpretacion de la vida hete- 
rogénea y complicada de hoy dia; en su poesia se hallan sus reacciones 
con respecto a la vida actual en todas sus fases, expresadas con honda 
seriedad y sinceridad absoluta. Como ha dicho recientemente James 
Oppenhheim, “‘la poesia esta haciendo una de sus vueltas periddicas a 
la tierruca; la poesia de la generacion precedente, la labor, por ejem- 
plo, de Thomas Bailey Aldrich y Richard Watson Gilder, se alejo, en 
su refinamiento, tanto como era posible. Los poetas de ayer inten- 
taron crear un arte remoto de la vida; hoy intentamos crear un arte 
que exprese nuestra propia experiencia de la vida propia. Y lo que 
hace esperar mas en el renacimiento de nuestra poesia es el hecho de 
que ésta es, fundamentalmente, un renacimiento de la experiencia 
comun.” Este anhelo de los Nuevos Poetas de contacto inmediato 
con la vida ha dado un nuevo impetu a la reputacion creciente del 
poeta mas americano de la generacién anterior, Walt Whitman, el 
cual vid muy clara e intensamente las realidades de la vida, y dio 
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expresion a sus ideas y sentimientos en vigorosos versos ritmicos, 
libertados de las convencionalidades y reglas tradicionales. 

La gran extension del campo de la poesia en los ultimos afios y 
la tendencia a describir e interpretar la vida con sinceridad absoluta 
han hecho necesario romper con muchas convencionalidades y tra- 
diciones viejas en la prosodia y diccién poética. En una conferencia 
anterior llamé vuestra atencién sobre el hecho de que en Hispano- 
América hace una década aceptaron para si los Nuevos la libertad que 
habian ganado los Modernistas, en cuanto esta libertad no infringe 
ciertos principios escenciales del arte poético. Llamé vuestra atencidn, 
también, sobre el hecho de que la poesia de los Estados Unidos esta 
ahora en medio de una revoluciOn literaria, siendo el resultado que 
muchas ideas y teorias contrarias se ofrecen en articulos criticos y 
se ponen en obra en la poesia que esta publicandose con tanta abun- 
dancia. La necesidad de mas libertad personal en la prosodia y dic- 
cion poética se admite generalmente ; el harmonizar esta libertad per- 
sonal con los principios fundamentales de la poesia es tarea que aun 
no se ha llevado a cabo a causa de las muchas teorias contrarias. A\l- 
gunos de los mejores poetas han producido poesia excelente sin hacer 
uso de metro ni de rima, han logrado dar a su poesia sutiles ritmos 
organicos que hacen creer que, para ciertos géneros de poesia, bien 
pueden dispensarselos de la rima y del metro. Sin embargo, a pesar 
de que los pocos tengan a veces buen éxito en el uso del verso libre y 
en el uso de un lenguaje prosaico y aun vulgar, la mayoria tienen 
éxito malisimo. El conflicto violento que se esta trabando entre los 
adherentes a los dos extremos de prosodia y diccién acabara por un 
compromiso, una nueva libertad en las formas métricas y en el len- 
guaje de la poesia. Todos los recursos de la lengua se prestaran al 
poeta, sirviéndole de guia su instinto poético ; esta libertad en la diccion, 
y el camino medio entre las formas métricas convencionales de una 
parte y el verso libre exagerado o prosa polif6nica de la otra bastara 
a satisfacer las necesidades del americanismo. 

El americanismo en la poesia se relaciona, naturalmente, con el 
de otros géneros de literatura. En la América Espanola desempefia un 
papel importante en el desenvolvimiento de la independencia literaria 
la Literatura Criolla. No hay tiempo ahora para entrar en una com- 
paracion de las tendencias de los Nuevos Poetas y las de los Criollis- 
tas ; de paso, hay que notar una diferencia. El Criollismo versa sobre 
costumbres locales, es regionalista en sus rasgos caracteristicos. Como 
ha dicho el Sr. Leguizamon, (Pdginas Argentinas, p. 133), “si hemos 
de crear alguna vez una literatura nacional, ella tendra que empezar 
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por ser netamente regional.” Generalmente regionalista, la Litera- 
tura Criolla es, a lo mas, nacional en sus miras, mientras que la Poesia 
Nueva tiende a deshacer las barreras nacionales de Hispanoameérica 
y a ensalzar las ideas comunes y los sentimientos de raza. 

En los Estados Unidos hay también una relacion muy estrecha en- 
tre la poesia y la demas literatura contemporanea ; de verdad, se puede 
decir que como nunca la prosa y la poesia se han acercado la una a la 
otra, en el contenido como en la forma. Ya hemos notado que los 
escritores de versos libres y de prosa polifonica, intentando descubrir 
una nueva forma poética entre la poesia convencional y la prosa, han 
producido demasiado a menudo mala prosa bajo el nombre de poesia ; 
y aun los mejores nos ofrecen a veces versos libres que parecen dife- 
renciarse muy poco de la prosa ritmica de un escritor tal como George 
Meredith. Ahora notemos el acercamiento respecto al contenido. 

El americanismo en la literatura de prosa no data solamente de 
hoy ; tiene ya cuarenta o cincuenta afios de desarrollo vigoroso y facil- 
mente puede estudiarse en la ficcién prosista y en los estudios de la 
naturaleza de muchos escritores. La Nueva Poesia, en sus tendencias 
hacia la completa americanizacion, esta aprovechandose del realismo 
de la ficcién prosista. Robert Frost, en versos sueltos o rimados de 
una nueva flexibilidad y de un tono decisivamente familiar, analiza 
caracteres de un modo magistral y presenta a los hombres y mujeres 
de Nueva Inglaterra con tanto realismo como cualquier novelista. 
Vachel Lindsay nos presenta muchos tipos comunes de los Estados 
del Centro y del Sudoeste. Edwin Arlington Robinson, tipo del poeta 
intelectual, ofrece caracteres complejos con la precision de un Henry 
James, en poesia de arte acabado. Edgar Lee Masters, autor de la 
famosa Spoon River Anthology, excede a todos los otros en su analisis 
profundo del caracter humano y en la concisiOn de sus pinturas. 

Un rasgo esencial de la literatura contemporanea, de la poesia 
como de la prosa, es la tendencia democratica. Hace muchas afios 
que Walt Whitman, el gran poeta de la democracia, did a luz poemas 
que, en conjunto, sé pueden bien considerar como una epopeya frag- 
mentaria, glorificando el “common, average man”; pero él era como 
una voz clamando en el desierto. Ahora al fin su labor se lleva ade- 
lante en los escritos de muchos que le aceptan como maestro. La 
mayoria de los Nuevos Poetas estan buscando sus temas y su inspi- 
racion en la vida democratica de hoy dia; y poseedores, como lo era 
Whitman, del espiritu fraternal, describen e interpretan, sincera y 
fielmente, la vida de la muchedumbre democratica. El “common, 
average man” es el tema de sus poesias ; el “common, average man” es 
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igualmente el tema de la mayor parte de la literatura prosista que Ilena 
los libros y magazines que salen con tanta abundancia de las imprentas 
para responder a la demanda de millones de lectores. 

A esta clase popular pertenece la mayor parte de la literatura que 
se produce en los Estados Unidos. Dirigida a inteligencias no muy 
cultivadas, esta muy lejos de ser una literatura sobresaliente; y los 
criticos de tendencias aristocraticas hallan en ella fundamento a su 
opinion de que la literatura de aquél pais no puede menos de ser medio- 
cre sin esperanza. Otros, mas optimistas, la consideran como el fun- 
damento solido para una gran literatura democratica. Un critico con- 
servador, por ejemplo, el profesor Canby de la Universidad Yale, en 
una conferencia reciente, (The America of Today, Cambridge, 1919), 
expreso la opinion de que la esperanza literaria de los Estados Unidos 
descansa sobre “el nivel lentamente progresivo de esta vasta literatura 
burguesa, una literatura para el vulgo que quiere dejar de ser vulgar.” 

La mayor parte de la Nueva Poesia pertenece a ésta literatura 
burguesa, a la cual contribuyen veintenas, y tal vez centenares, de 
poetas. Algunos pocos, Frost, Masters, Untermeyer, Lindsay, Sand- 
burg, Robinson, interpretando la vida tanto como describiéndola, so- 
bresalen entre sus colegas y senalan el camino de una gran literatura 
democratica. El gran poeta, para cuya venida ha de servir de prepa- 
racion el presente renacimiento poético, hallara en el americanismo de 
éstos y en sus ideales democraticos las fuentes de su inspiracion. 

He tratado de deciros lo que significa el americanismo; no menos 
importante seria decir lo que no significa, pero no abusaré mas de 
vuestra paciencia. El gran peligro para el americanismo es el provin- 
cialismo, en el que caeran sin duda los hombres de cortos alcances que 
hacen del americanismo un fetiche; no es un peligro para los de gran- 
des miras, quienes, al mismo tiempo que mantienen su independencia, 
aceptan de buena voluntad todo lo que pueden ofrecerles otras litera- 
turas. Asi como el individua puede sostener su personalidad indivi- 
dualista y ser al mismo tiempo un elemento esencial de la vida social, 
de la misma manera la literatura de una nacion puede tener su propia 
individualidad y seguir siendo una parte esencial de la literatura mun- 
dial. Como lo expresa Bliss Perry en el ultimo parrafo de su libro 
reciente, The American Spirit in Literature, “la literatura del nuevo 
mundo tendra necesariamente su acento propio, pero querra hablar la 
lengua madre de la civilizacion, tener parte en su cultura, aceptar su 
disciplina.” Georce W. UMPHREY 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 











ADDRESS OF THE SPANISH AMBASSADOR 
SENOR DON JUAN RIANO Y GAYANGOS 


(Delivered at the Fifth Annual Meeting of The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish on the 30th of December, 1921, at Washington, D. C.) 

Sefores: ; Qué satisfaccion tan grande para mi volver a verme 
entre vosotros! Hace hoy poco mas de un afio que invitado por mi 
querido amigo y colega William Miller Collier, entonces Presidente de 
la George Washington University, hoy Embajador de esta gran Re- 
publica en Chile, tuve el honor de dirigiros la palabra asociandome en 
aquella ocasiOn al saludo de bienvenida que por obligada ausencia en 
su nombre se leyo. Os dije entonces y os repito hoy que mi presencia 
en estos actos tiene doble significado: uno, demostraros mi simpatia, 
otro, traeros la felicitacion de mi Gobierno y haceros saber que Espafia 
sigue con todo interés la obra que tan brillantemente estais realizando. 
Precisamente en estos dias nos ha traido el cable noticias muy hala- 
guenas del éxito que alli esta aleanzando nuestro bien querido amigo 
Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins; lleguen hasta él el saludo que desde aqui, 
en nombre de todos, le envio unido a nuestra mas cordial felicitacion. 

Aprovechando el afio pasado la oportunidad de este acto os hablé 
de la edad de oro de nuestras letras y de nuestras ciencias ; al hacerlo 
hoy quisiera, dentro de los limites que la brevedad me impone, mos- 
traros como Espajfia lleg6 a la cuspide de su grandeza debido al colosal 
desarrollo de la ensefianza y a su maravillosa organizacion universi- 
taria cuya historia me propongo resumir. 

El estado general de la ensenanza, dice Fernandez de Henestrosa, 
en los siglos que inmediatamente precedieron a la creacion de las 
Universidades era muy peculiar. La dominacion arabe no era cier- 
tamente la mas propicia, ni la mas adecuada para el desarrollo intelec- 
tual de Espafia; la guerra todo lo absorbia y mal podian compaginarse, 
en aquella época de violencia en que Espafia luchaba por su indepen- 
dencia reconquistando palmo a palmo su territorio, el fragor de las 
batallas con el reposo y meditacion que siempre acompafia a los mas 
grandes progresos del entendimiento. Efecto de aquella situacion 
fué el retraso experimentado por Espafia en su progreso intelectual, 
que al finalizar la monarquia goda dio varios pasos atras al ver derrum- 
barse durante la reconquista la mayoria de las escuelas que atin que- 
daban, restos de la dominacion romana, o producto de la fundacion 
particular del clero. 
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En tan azarosos dias, afiade Fernandez de Henestrosa, la ciencia 
huyo del estruendo de los combates y como asustada de la tremenda 
lucha busco en los claustros, asilo para su santidad, albergue para su 
contenido. reposo y meditacion para sus altas investigaciones. Y bien 
dice, pues bajo las bovedas de las iglesias y en la soledad de los claus- 
tros los Santos varones que predicaban el Evangelio, al ensefar, aun- 
que de manera imperfecta, la gramatica, la retdrica, la dialéctica, la 
aritmética, la geometria y la musica, evitaron que Europa quedase 
sumida en la ignorancia y cimentaron las bases de la regeneracion 
intelectual mas grande que ha sufrido la humanidad: Italia. De alli 
partio la instruccion clasica tal como esta organizada en nuestros dias. 
La Universidad de la Bolonia creada en 1158, puede considerarse 
como la madre del renacimiento en la ensefianza; que asi lo dice en su 
lema: “Alma Mater Studiorum.” En la gloriosa historia de esta 
Universidad, cuna del renacimiento de los estudios filosoficos y 
juridicos principalmente, cabe a Espafia también la honra de consi- 
derable concurso, quedando de ello, no solamente el recuerdo de los 
nombres de los estudiosos de la época que brillaron en la ciudad de los 
“glosadores,” sino también una institucion y un monumento impor- 
tantisimo fundado por otro espafiol, el Cardenal Gil de Albornoz, 
sacerdote y caudillo, jurisconsulto y politico, al estilo de su época, el 
cual dej6 obra memorable en la patria que le acogid, pero que no 
olvidando a Espafia, sino teniéndola muy presente, al término de su 
vida fecunda, quiso dotarla de una espléndida institucion, en edificio 
propio que todavia subsiste y que es una joya, atin en el pais de tantas 
riquezas artisticas. El Colegio Mayor de San Clemente de los Espa- 
noles de Bolonia, ha resistido a las vicisitudes de siete siglos, perma- 
neciendo como glorioso monumento de la participaciOn que también en 
Italia ha tenido la cultura espafiola. 

Al finalizar el siglo XII, el afio 1200, fundaronse dos Universi- 
dades de glorioso renombre, la de Paris y la de Palencia; famosa 
aquella hasta en los mas apartados paises, siendo verdaderamente ex- 
traordinario y asombroso el numero de estudiantes que a ella acudian, 
de memorable recuerdo la de Palencia, no sdlo por ser la primera 
Universidad espafiola sino también por haber honrado sus claustros 
varones tan insignes como Santo Domingo de Guzman y San Julian, 
Obispo de Cuenca, fundador de la Universidad de Salamanca, la mas 
famosa de las Universidades espafiolas. 

Por las aulas de ésta paso Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, cuyo 
solo nombre bastaria para consagrarla como la mas alta reliquia 
de la ensefianza pero que ambiciosa de mas gloria, por si esta no fuese 
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suficiente, se enriqueciO también con los de Fray Luis de Leon y el 
inmortal Cardenal Cisneros. Su fundacion data de 1243 bajo el 
feliz reinado de Fernando III el Santo. 

Con todo brillo empezo su vida universitaria la ciudad de Sala- 
manca y apenas independizada se hizo acreedora a la proteccion del 
Pontifice y del Rey Santo. Mas tarde reinando Alfonso X establecio 
catedras independientes de los estudios juridicos y teologicos, se tradu- 
jeron al latin las mejores obras griegas que ya los arabes nos habian 
dado a conocer y rindiendo culto a la obra de nuestros dominadores 
se consagro especial interés a los estudios astronomicos tan brillante- 
mente cultivados por los arabes y adecuadamente explicados en las 
maravillosas tablas Alfonsinas. 

Y al llegar aqui tocame honrar a la primera Universidad sajona, la 
de Oxford, creada en 1206, que con Salamanca, Bolonia y Paris, 
recibié el privilegio de ser uno de los cuatro “Estudios Generales del 
Mundo.” 

Siguiendo la enumeracion de los Centros docentes espafioles, co- 
rresponde especial mencién a la Universidad de Lérida, fundada en 
1300 por Don Jaime II; en ella se graduo Don Alonso de Borja, que 
al ser elevado al Pontificado se llamo Calixto III. Viene después la 
de Valladolid fundada en 1346 por Alfonso XI, la de Barcelona cre- 
ada el mismo afio de 1346 por los Reyes de Navarra; la de Perpifian 
que se cree fundada por Don Pedro IV de Aragon en 1349; la de 
Valencia en 1411, la de Osuna fundada por el primer Conde de Urefia 
en 1449, la de Sigiienza que data de 1471, la de Avila fundada por Tor- 
quemada, Inquisidor General, en 1482, la de Toledo en 1490, la de 
Alcala fundada por el Cardenal Cisneros en 1498, que pasé después 
a Madrid entre los afios de 1836 y 1842; la de Sevilla en 1509, la de 
Granada en 1591, fundada por el invicto Emperador Carlos V; la de 
Pamplona, la de Santiago, la de Huesca, Baeza, Ofate, Zaragoza; la 
de Gandia, elevada a Universidad en 1549, a ruegos del que fué Duque 
de Gandia y luego San Francisco de Borja, y ricamente dotada por 
él, la de Osma, Almagro, Orihuela, Gerona, Irache, Oviedo, Tarra- 
gona, Murcia, Monforte de Lemus, y por ultimo la de Cervera fundada 
por el Rey Felipe V en 1717, quien la enriquecié con toda clase de 
privilegios en reconocimiento por haberse conservado fiel a su Rey 
durante la guerra de sucesion. 

Como veis, dificil seria hallar otro pais en el mundo con mayor 
numero de Universidades en relacion al de sus habitantes, que asi se 
explican la grandeza y el apogeo de Espajia durante el siglo XVI. 

Retrocedamos ahora en nuestro camino y tratemos de recoger 
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algo de lo que en materia Universitaria en Espafia se legislo. 2A 
donde dirigirnos para encontrar el primer fundamento del antiguo 
Derecho Académico? A las leyes de Partida, y en ellas encontraremos 
la Partida 1*. en que se habla del maestrescuela y su jurisdiccion, y 
amén de otros pasajes que tratan de las franquicias y deberes de los 
escolares, el capitulo XX XI de la Partida 2*. que pudiera considerarse 
como la ley general de la Instruccién publica para las Universidades de 
Castilla en los siglos XIII y XIV, si entonces la ley hubiera tenido 
fuerza de obligar. 

“De los estudios en que se aprende los saberes, e de los maestros 
e de los escolares,” es el epigrafe del titulo XX XI, Partida 2°. 

La palabra Universidad, no era todavia conocida y al referirse a 
ella se habla siempre de “Estudio,” cuya definicion, segun la ley es: 
“Ayuntamiento de maestros e de escolares que es fecho en algun 
lugar con voluntad e entendimiento de aprender los saberes . . .” y 
sigue después clasificandolos en generales y particulares explicando 
cual es la caracteristica de estos ultimos, que no es otra, que el que la 
fundacion se haga por Prelado o Concejo y que la concurrencia sea 
escasa, enseflando un maestro o pocos escolares en alguna villa, apar- 
tadamente. 

Y previsora la ley, con un espiritu verdaderamente notable para 
la época, anade: 

“De buen ayre e de fermosas salidas debe ser la villa do quisieren 
establecer el Estudio, porque los maestros que muestren los saberes 
e los escolares que los @prendan vivan sanos en él, e puedan folgar e 
recibir placer en la tarde cuando se levanten cansados del estudio.” 

Exigian ademas las Partidas que el pueblo fuera barato y abun- 
dante no solo en viveres sino en posadas. 

Que en el siglo XIII se legislase en esta forma, no puede menos 
de admirarse y los autores de un codigo semejante deben ser recorda- 
dos con todo respeto, pues adelantaron en muchos siglos la civilizacion. 

Si no temiera cansaros y si el tiempo me lo permitiese, os hablaria 
con detalles del salario del maestro, que era determinado por el Rey 
de acuerdo con la importancia de la ciencia que ensefiaba y la pericia 
y mérito del mismo; os daria los consejos que recibia para ensefiarle 
a enseflar; enumeraria las obligaciones de los estudiantes; citaria 
dos leyes muy notables, la 8* que trata de “las honras sefialadas 
que deben haber los maestros de las leyes,” ley que honra al monarca 
que las dict6, a las Universidades y a la civilizacion castellana del siglo 
XIII, y la 9 que indica el modo de conferir los grados o licencias, que 
puede considerarse como la primera ley fundamental de Espajfia en 
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materia de Instruccion Publica; pero falta tiempo para ello y preciso 
es extractar. 

Los progresos de los estudios universitarios siguieron brillante 
camino durante el reinado de los Reyes Catolicos en el que se consti- 
tuyo de un modo definitivo nuestra antigua organizaciOn universitaria, 
organizacion que sigue progresando de manera tan extraordinaria, que 
al llegar al siglo X VI, puede asegurarse no habia nacion alguna donde 
los medios de aprender se hallaran en tanta abundancia como en 
Espana. 

Eran las Universidades entonces completamente autOnomas en su 
vida interior, libres en sus métodos, gratuitas en sus ensefianzas, y con 
organizacion enteramente democratica ; tenian vida propia, y libertad 
absoluta para su desenvolvimiento. No reconocian mas autoridad que 
la del Rector que a si mismas se daban con completa independencia, 
contribuyendo a su eleccion no solo los maestros sino también aque- 
llos estudiantes que por su antigtedad o merecimientos ganaron el 
derecho del voto en el gobierno de la Universidad. Los catedraticos se 
designaban por eleccion, ocurriendo con frecuencia que resultaban 
elegidos dos 0 mas profesores para la ensenanza de una misma asigna- 
tura y en esos casos los alumnos podian escoger aquél o aquéllos que 
estuviesen revestidos de mayor autoridad o les inspirasen mas respeto, 
ya por sus condiciones pedagogicas 0 ya por su valer literario. 

La forma en que ascendia el profesorado, era en extremo conve- 
niente, tenian derecho a aspirar al honor de ensefiar, todos aquellos 
alumnos que al terminar sus estudios deseasen consagrarse a la en- 
sefianza, explicando en la Universidad aquella catedra que mejor les 
parecia 0 que mejor se adaptase a sus iniciativas. Se les llamaba “‘Lec- 
tores de extraordinario,”’ sus explicaciones eran atentamente segui- 
das por el claustro y por el Rector y cuando la aprobacion de los estu- 
diantes o el aprovechamiento era notado, se les conferia de un modo 
definitivo el titulo de catedratico de derecho. 

Con tristeza llegamos en nuestro resumen al siglo XVII, glorioso 
para la cultura espafiola en sus comienzos, funesto al finalizar. Las 
ideas entonces dominantes en toda Europa que arraigan al empezar el 
siglo XVIII eran poco favorables a nuestra organizacion universitaria 
y aquella libertad que antafio disfrutaron y bajo cuya sombra tanta 
gloria dieron a la literatura, a la ciencia, a la filosofia y a tantas otras 
ramas del saber humano, desaparecio después de unas cuantas refor- 
mas, y con ella el antiguo régimen universitario, que fué sustituido 
por la Universidad centralizada dependiente del Estado tanto en su 
vida intelectual como material. 
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Durante el reinado de Carlos III se acentta la época de reformas 
seguidas en los reinados sucesivos que llev6 a las ‘Universidades no 
ya al decaimiento sino a la completa ruina del régimen universitario. 

Las Cortes de Cadiz reunidas en 1812 sefialan un nuevo paso y 
cambian por completo la legislacion, haciendo un plan de estudios 
diferente, mas no nuevo, puesto que al introducir los principios de ense- 
fanza gratuita y libre reprodujeron la antigua legislacion. Mas este 
plan de estudios que revestia un caracter enteramente moderno, era 
tan abstracto y especial, que hacia de él una obra ideal impracticable en 
los Institutos Universitarios. 

Durante el reinado de Fernando VII se derogoé este plan. En 
1815 renacieron las disposiciones de Carlos III y el plan universitario 
va siguiendo los vaivenes de la politica espafiola tan movida durante 
el siglo XIX que desgraciadamente fué tan fecundo en revoluciones 
v pronunciamientos, y asi llegamos hasta nuestros dias, es decir hasta 
la ley de 1857. 

Con arreglo a la citada ley las Universidades eran sostenidas por 
el Estado, el cual debia percibir las rentas de estos establecimientos 
asi como los derechos de matriculas, grados y titulos cientificos. Para 
la ensefianza de las facultades fijaba 10 Universidades; una Central, 
la de Madrid, y 9 distritos universitarios, a saber: Barcelona, Gra- 
nada, Oviedo, Salamanca, Santiago, Sevilla, Valencia, Valladolid y 
Zaragoza. Para los efectos de la ensefianza publica se divide el terri- 
torio espanol en tantos distritos cuantas son las Universidades, adju- 
dicandose a cada una determinadas provincias, que no cito para no 
cansar vuestra atencion. Para cada distrito universitario se elige 
un Rector jefe inmediato de la Universidad respectiva y superior de 
todos los establecimientos de instruccién publica que hay en él. Los 
Rectores eran de nombramiento Real. 

El 21 de marzo de 1919 se firmo un Real Decreto en el que se 
reconoce el fracaso del régimen universitario centralizado por el 
Estado, volviendo por los antiguos fueros de la clasica universidad 
espafiola, se les concede caracter de persona juridica, se respeta la 
variedad de organizacion y funcionamiento, encomendando a todas 
y cada una de ellgs la redaccion de sus Estatutos. Se distinguen en 
la Universidad, dos aspectos fundamentales: el de escuela profesional 
y el de instituto de alta cultura. Como escuela profesional una vez 
que el Estado acuerde, con asesoramientos que se determinan, cual 
sea el nuclec fundamental de disciplinas que habran de contener los 
planes de estudio, la Universidad misma es quien completa las ense- 
flanzas, las organiza y distingue. 
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Como Instituto de alta cultura y de investigacién cientifica, la 
Universidad tendra plena libertad para desenvolver sus iniciativas 
en las esferas literaria, cientifica y filosdfica. 

Respetando los derechos adquiridos por el profesorado actual para 
el futuro, la Universidad determinara en sus Estatutos, las normas y 
preceptos a que ella misma ha de adjustarse para la provision y dota- 
cién de las catedras. 

Se abre ancho campo a las iniciativas de los organismos universi- 
tarios para extender la obra cultural que les esta encomendada, de la 
que tanto bien puede Espafia recibir si nuestros maestros de hoy 
siguen los pasos de los que nos llevaron al apogeo de nuestra gran- 
deza en el siglo de oro. 

Se dota a las Universidades de recursos propios y se estimulan 
cooperaciones que tanto pueden hacer, si la reforma arraiga. 

Se establecen las clasicas becas a cargo del Estado para abrir la 
puerta del saber a los pobres de fortuna pero ricos de inteligencia. 

Se separa la funcion docente, de la examinadora, en los grados que 
habilitan para el ejercicio profesional, de suerte que, la Universidad 
es la que organiza y presta la ensefanza, pero los alumnos deberan 
presentarse ante tribunales especiales, formados solo para conceder o 
negar el Titulo de Licenciado, si quieren habilitarse para el ejercicio 
de su profesion. 

El Presidente nato de la Universidad es el Rector de la misma, 
que sera elegido en votacion secreta por el claustro ordinario. 

Por Real Decreto de 9 de septiembre del corriente afio, se dispone 
que la Universidad espajiola, como institucion publica con organizacion 
y vida corporativa autOnoma, se rija por sus correspondientes esta- 
tutos, es decir que sera independiente del Estado. 

He aqui el resumen, mal pergefiado, de la Historia de la Universi- 
dad espafiola a través de los siglos y su organizacion actual. 

De esperar es, que al reconquistar sus antiguos fueros, mirando 
al pasado, hara honor a su historia de tan glorioso abolengo, y conside- 
rando el presente, satisfara las exigencias que el progreso moderno 
impone. La emulacion es poderoso acicate para ello y si a él se une 
la idea de honrar a la patria como la honraron nuestros mayores, cabe 
esperar que en poco tiempo nuestros centros docentes llegaran a alcan- 
zar el ideal de perfeccion a que ciertamente tienden, y que por haberlo 
tenido en el pasado llevaron a Espafia en alas de gloria a ocupar el 
puesto prominente a que aspiran las naciones mas civilizadas del 
mundo. 











VIAJES POR ESPANA 
VI. Burcos, CABEZA DE CASTILLA 


Por mas que la provincia de Burgos sea solamente una de las 
seis que antiguamente constituian el reino de Castilla, por su historia 
debe considerarse como cabeza y corazon de Castilla. Si la cuna de 
la nacionalidad espafiola hay que buscarla en Covadonga, en tierras 
dle Asturias, de donde salid don Pelayo con sus bravos guerreros para 
emprender la reconquista de Espafia, el verdadero sostén de la nacio- 
nalidad, el que le presta mas vigor y brio, el que desarrolla esa nacio- 
nalidad en los afios mas brillantes de su historia lo encontramos en 
la provincia de Burgos, la verdadera patria castellana. Castellanos 
y burgaleses son Lain Calvo, Nufio Rasura, Gonzalo Nujiez, El Cid, 
Garci-Fernandez, Sancho Garcia, Fernan Gonzales y muchos otros 
personajes ilustres que han vivido para la gloria de Espafia. Razon 
hay y de sobra, por consiguiente, para que los burgaleses ostenten con 
orgullo la gloria de su pasado en su sello con las palabras Burgos 
Caput Castellae. Y en el dia de hoy nos dirigimos todavia a Burgos 
para buscar alli la gloria de su pasado, para admirar la belleza de sus 
paisajes desolados y de sus lIlanuras tristes donde vaga atin de noche 
y de dia la sombra austera pero siempre viva del Cid Campeador. 
Viajamos por campos, por pueblos, por caserios; visitamos castillos 
en ruinas, momasterios antiguos, pueblos miserables de casas amonto- 
nadas, hermosos trigales donde los campesinos trabajan quince horas 
al dia desmintiendo la leyenda de la holganza castellana; visitamos 
las grandes ciudades y admiramos sus monumentos artisticos, estudian- 
do la historia y la leyenda; llegamos por fin a Burgos, la capital del 
antiguo reino de Castilla, la incomparable Burgos, ciudad encantadora, 
donde estan depositados todos los tesoros de la historia y tradicion de 
Castilla la Vieja, donde se habla el castellano a la perfeccion, y visi- 
tamos y admiramos su gloriosa catedral, quiza el monumento mas 
importante de la Espafia cristiana de edades pasadas ; y siempre, siem- 
pre nos persigue la sombra del Cid, aquel brazo fuerte que unificé a 
Castilla en el siglo once y detuvo en Valencia la ola musulmana que 
amenazaba a la Europa occidental. 

La ciudad de Burgos es como Toledo y Granada una joya de 
edades pretéritas y conserva como ellas monumentos de todas sus 
edades. Situada en el centro de la provincia al pie de una alta colina, 
el rio Arlanzon la divide en dos partes. En la colina esta el antiguo 
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castillo. La ciudad todavia esta rodeada casi completamente por las 
antiguas murallas. Al sur, fuera ya de las antiguas murallas estan 
el barrio de San Pedro y el famoso monasterio de las Huelgas, funda- 
do por Alfonso VIII, el rey castellano que triunfo en la batalla de las 
Navas de Tolosa. Y hacia el norteoeste, a unos tres kilometros de 
Burgos se encuentra la Cartuja de Miraflores, monasterio de monjes 
cartujos, que contiene el soberbio sepulcro de los reyes don Juan II 
y su esposa, dona Isabel de Portugal. 

Entremos ahora en la ciudad de Burgos. Entremos por el sur, 
por el Arco de San Martin. Lo primero que se nos presenta a la 
izquierda es el antiguo solar del Cid. Entramos en la calle de Fernan 
Gonzales que nos lleva hacia la ladera por donde se extiende la antigua 
ciudad de Burgos. <A la izquierda también tenemos el cementerio 
viejo y mas adelante el Arco de Fernan Gonzales, obra del siglo XVI. 
Seguimos por esta misma calle hasta llegar a la Plaza de Santa Maria 
bajando a ella por la cuesta de la Ballena a la derecha. Estamos en 
frente de la catedral, en frente de su fachada principal, llamada tam- 
bién de Santa Maria. ‘Todas las calles principales de Burgos conducen 
a la Plaza de Santa Maria, a la catedral. Volviendo a la calle de 
Fernan Gonzales seguimos caminando por la ladera con el antiguo 
castillo a la izquierda en la alta colina y llegamos por fin a la calle de 
San Esteban, San Nicolas y San Gil. Cerca de aqui esta también la 
antigua iglesia de Santa Agueda, donde segun la leyenda el Cid hizo 
jurar al rey Alfonso VI que no habia sido complice en la muerte de 
su hermano, el rey don Sancho. 

Si entramos por el Arco de Santa Maria, del este, nos vemos en 
una pintoresca y angosta calle, la calle de la Lenceria. Es donde los 
antiguos mercaderes judios vendian sus ricas mercancias. También 
conduce esta calle a la Plaza de Santa Maria. Para llegar de pronto 
a la Plaza Mayor es necesario entrar en la ciudad por el este, por el 
Arco del Consistorio. Es la plaza central y alli Ilegan la calle de la 
Paloma, la de Lain Calvo y otras. Y toda esta parte de la ciudad de 
Burgos esta al oeste del rio Arlanzon. Es la verdadera ciudad anti- 
gua, con la catedral, las iglesias ya mencionadas, el castillo, la Casa 
del Cordon hacia el norte, etc. Pero al este del rio hay otra parte im- 
portante si no tan antigua, y en esa parte de la ciudad hay varios 
monumentos historicos de importancia, el convento del Carmen, el de 
las Calatravas, y el de la Merced. Hay también unas ventas antiguas 
cabe el rio que se nos figura estaran situadas en el mismo sitio donde 
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mio Cid el de Vivar “Cabo Burgos essa villa en la glera posava,” y 
donde le visito “Martin Antolinez, el Burgalés conplido.” 

La historia de la Catedral de Burgos nos lleva al siglo mismo cuando 
vivid “el que en buen hora cinxo espada.” Segtin la opinién de los 
historiadores la antigua catedral de Burgos fué la de Santa Maria 
edificada en la segunda mitad del siglo XI por Alfonso VI, rey de 
Castilla, sobre las ruinas del palacio de su padre, Fernando I, el Grande. 
La Plaza todavia conserva el nombre, y también lo conserva la fachada 
principal del templo actual. Esa antigua Catedral de Santa Maria es 
donde oro el Cid cuando 


. “Partids de la puerta, por Burgos aguijaua, 
llegé a Santa Maria, luego descavalga ; 
fincé los inojos, de coragén rogava.” 


A principios del siglo XIII Fernando III de Castilla derribo el antiguo 
templo que en esa época estaba ya muy decaido para comenzar la 
magnifica catedral que ahora admiramos. Se inicié la obra en el afio 
1221, y fué el primer ejemplo en Espajia de iglesia de estilo gotico. 
FE] actual edificio es obra de cuatro siglos. Las dos soberbias torres 
que completan la fachada principal y que terminan en agujas de una 
labor de exquisita finura y belleza no se construyeron hasta mediados 
del siglo XV. Es obra de Juan de Colonia. El Altar Mayor, es obra 
de Rodrigo y Martin de la Haya y Juan y Diego de Urbina y fué ter- 
minado en el siglo XVI. Es una obra maravillosa de tres cuerpos 
principales de estilo dérico, jonico y corintio respectivamente. El coro 
es una obra preciosa de arte. Para describir adecuada y justamente 
todos los detalles de esta majestuosa catedral necesitariamos muchos 
volimenes y ademas seria necesario tener alma de artista. Monu- 
mentos de este orden los ojos ven y el alma admira. Yo he pasado 
horas ertteras admirando los detalles primorosos del Altar Mayor de la 
Catedral de Burgos, todo de madera de nogal. El estofado y dorado 
esta hecho con tal perfeccién que todo parece de brillante y pulido 
bronce. Vista desde lejos, en su aspecto exterior, la Catedral de Bur- 
gos se nos presenta como una joya perfectisima de arte gotico. De 
manera que antes de acercarnos a examinar los detalles ya el aspecto 
general nos ha emocionado. Eran seguramente almas privilegiadas 
y favorecidas de Dios las que podian conceptuar y edificar tales obras 
de arte para la eterna admiracion y elevacion espiritual de las gene- 
raciones venideras. Y el magnanimo y santo rey don Fernando y 
aquel esclarecido Obispo, don Mauricio, si pudiesen salir de sus tum- 
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bas para presenciar nuestra emocion al acercarnos a admirar su obra 
seguramente nos dirian satisfechos y orgullosos en el lenguaje de la 
Santa avilense que vivid tres siglos después: “j; Pues véis aqui, hijos, 
lo que podemos con el favor de Dios hacer !”’ 

Ya he dicho que Burgos es la verdadera patria castellana. Hasta 
principios del siglo X Castilla fué una dependencia de los reyes de 
Asturias y Leon. Pero un sangriento acontecimiento da principio a 
la independencia de Castilla. Cuenta la historia que Ordofio II de 
Leon, enemistado con los condes de Castilla porque creyO que por 
culpa de ellos habia sufrido la desastrosa derrota de Valdejunquera 
en el aio 921, mando que todos se reuniesen en el pueblo de Tejeres. 
Los condes castellanos obedecieron su mandado y al ‘reunirse alli el 
rey los hizo degollar en seguida. Indignados los castellanos eligieron 
como jueces de Castilla a Lain Calvo ya Nufio Rasura. Muertos ellos 
los castellanos eligieron a Gonzalo Nujez hijo de Nufio Rasura conde 
de Castilla, y después de su muerte le sucedio su hijo, el famoso Fer- 
nan Gonzales, que fué en realidad el primer conde soberano de Castilla. 
Proclamo por todas partes la independencia de Castilla y establecio la 
unidad castellana, guerreando victoriosamente contra los moros y 
reyes cristianos vecinos. El conde Fernan Gonzales en el siglo X y 
el Cid Ruy Diaz en el siglo XI fueron las dos personalidades mas 
gloriosas de Castilla en la época de la formacién. de la nacionalidad 
castellana. Gracias a ellos la soberania de Castilla quedo definitiva- 
mente establecida y con ella la unidad de la futura nacion espajiola. 
Los restos del Cid estan ahora depositados en la Catedral de Burgos, 
si no en la misma iglesia, en el mismo local donde en otra ocasion “de 
coracgon rogava,” y los restos mortales del esclarecido conde yacen en 
la iglesia antigua de Covarrubias. Hace ya muchos siglos que mu- 
rieron estos grandes héroes castellanos, pero su glorioso recuerdo 
puede servir para animar a los espafioles hacia las grandes ‘hazafias 
y para fortalecerlos mas y mas en su sentimiento nacional. Burgos es 
con sobrada justicia llamada cabeza y corazon de Castilla. Pero es 


aun mas. De Burgos nacio Castilla y de Castilla nacio Espana. 


AvurReELIO M. Espinosa 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 














THE FUNCTION OF THE TEXTBOOK REVIEWER 


[Read at the Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish, December 31st, 1921, at Washington, D. C.] 


In the Victorian Age of English literature it was the custom for 
essayists to utilize the title of a book fresh from the press as a peg on 
which to hang an original essay. Although the reader might expect 
to find a critical review of the new book he would encounter little or 
nothing in the essay which would conform to our present-day idea of 
a book review. He would, however, undoubtedly find an essay of 
merit. The reviewer of today does not regularly present us with an 
original essay. In view of what is here to follow it would be unwise to 
expect such a product from the pen of a textbook reviewer. Unfortu- 
nately the average reviewer of texts intended for use in our Spanish 
classes does not envisage his task in the same light as the writer of this 
paper who, to state the matter frankly, believes that the standard of 
textbooks in Spanish is unpleasantly low. There exists a percentage all 
too large of perfunctory reviewing of a hackneyed, stereotyped ‘nature 
which serves no definite purpose. Frequently three, four and even 
more new books are massed together by titles, and a few words of 
honied praise are subjoined to each title. Doubtless many teachers are 
too busy to prepare a detailed, critical review of textbooks, but is it 
not true that most of us are also too busy to waste our time reading 
commonplaces of an unenlightening nature? If a textbook review 
possesses any significance it should be along instructive and correc- 
tive lines. Surely it should present a detailed consideration of the 
work under discussion. It ought further to resolve itself into a piece 
of destructive criticism which should ultimately benefit all concerned. 
I believe that a valid justification for the foregoing statements can 
be found, and shall endeavor to present it together with my own con- 
victions and beliefs. 

The title of this paper occurred to the writer after watching with 
no little concern the frequent appearance of Spanish textbooks of an 
inferior nature. Any criticisms which appear in this article are 
directed primarily against Spanish texts and reviews of Spanish texts, 
although much of what will be said, it is true, will apply equally well 
to some books in other foreign languages. 

It may be advisable, first, to point out one or two obvious reasons 
why textbooks in Spanish have frequently been more poorly edited 
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than those of the other modern languages which are taught in our 
high schools and colleges. With the phenomenal increase in enroll- 
ment in Spanish classes throughout the country the demand for text- 
hooks increased proportionately. It was a human impossibility for 
the publishers to meet the demand for new books without recruiting 
the services of teachers of all degrees of preparation, even teachers 
of French, Italian, and German, whose knowledge. of things Hispanic 
was not always thorough. The result was a flooding of the market 
with grammars, readers, literary texts, and composition books for use 
in Spanish classes, and frankly, many of the books ought never to 
have been written. But quantity, not quality, was the slogan, and 
with quantity as a criterion, quality suffered painfully. If the fore- 
going statements are true, and I believe they are, for the facts justify 
them, what must our colleagues, not only in our own schools and 
colleges, but also abroad, think of our ideas of scholarship, of our 
pedagogical methods? If we pause to take stock of some of our 
productions, for we are doubtless corporately responsible, will not 
our conscience put us to the blush, sharpen its finger at us and cry 
out: Shame! We are the guilty ones in this regard. No one will 
deny that many poor textbooks in Spanish, replete with errors and 
misstatements, have appeared during the last few years. We, as 
teachers of Spanish, are constantly striving in numberless ways to 
improve the teaching of Spanish, to preserve it as a dignified subject 
in the curricula of our schools, to urge its introduction on all sides as 
a necessary language to be studied by every patriotic youth of Amer- 
ica, and yet we apparently look on with more or less unconcern while 
the most powerful and effective medium for presenting and impart- 
ing knowledge, the printed page, is allowed to circulate with all its 
inaccuracies and blunders among teachers and pupils. Are we not 
forging a weapon which will be used against us? I fear that we are. 

We are all aware of the fact that the great influx of students 
desiring to learn Spanish has taxed to the limit, and beyond, the avail- 
able supply of competent teachers. In an effort to standardize the 
profession we are attempting to improve the intellectual and linguistic 
background of those teachers who feel that they need such improve- 
ment by offering attractive and helpful summer courses in our univer- 
sities. Spanish-speaking countries (Spain, Mexico, Columbia, and 
Venezuela, for example) are putting themselves to no little expense 
in providing the proper kind of instruction at a time when teachers 
are free to avail themselves of the opportunities offered. It can not 
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be denied that in the United States many secondary schools, public 
and private, are employing as teachers of Spanish men and women 
who are frank to confess that they neither speak the language they 
are attempting to teach, nor have they prepared themselves for the 
work through either extensive or intensive training. Many, in fact 
the great majority of them, are eager to learn; but in the meantime 
they are actually teaching. Can we expect these teachers to do their 
best work with blunt tools? with faulty textbooks? Most assuredly 
we can not. We are not acting justly in our duty toward them when 
we allow faulty, erroneous matter to be their guide. If progress is to 
be recorded in the teaching of Spanish the path must be made as 
smooth as possible for the inexperienced, and sometimes untrained, 
teacher. Many young teachers find themselves not infrequently in a 
community which has felt the urge and introduced Spanish into the 
school curriculum. The school in such a community generally pos- 
sesses neither a library nor other facilities to aid the teacher in his 
work. He must rely, therefore, on the information contained between 
the covers of his Spanish textbooks, and in addition, of course, on his 
own knowledge of Spanish, which as we are all aware, is never as 
well rounded in matters linguistic, literary and historical as is his 
knowledge of his mother tongue. 

In order better to visualize the dangers of textbooks inaccurately 
compiled, let us take a supposititious case. A teacher who lacks the 
proper training in Spanish decides to use in his class a textbook fresh 
from the press. The book has been compiled in haste either by one 
not properly qualified or by one who in the rush to satisfy the demands 
of the times has been guilty of carelessness. Errors and misstate- 
ments abound, many essentials are conspicuous by their absence, the 
introduction (if the book is a literary text) is brief and inaccurate. 
Is it not true that both teacher and pupil run the risk of learning 
falsely? It is indeed when the teacher himself depends for informa- 
tion on the same text which the pupils use. And when the errors 
later come to light, as they obviously will, what of the bewilderment 
of the disillusioned! It is not always an easy matter for a teacher 
to justify the errors in a text, and both teacher and pupil will lose 
confidence in the printed page. True, we learn early that we must not 
believe all that we read, but we must always recall that “recorded 
thought is the greatest heritage of mankind,” and we must be guided 
until we have constructed a foundation sufficiently strong for us to 
stand on unsupported. 
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Language is an exact science, a living and growing thing it is true, 
but there is not the same justification for the introduction of error into 
language texts as there is, for example, in works of science which are 
based on theory and hypothesis. Errors should not exist in our texts. 
But they do exist, and a means must be found for their elimination 
before they contaminate. A composition book for use in Spanish 
classes which appeared this year contains much illustrative material 
chosen from the works of Spanish authors. Several of the quotations, 
fourteen in all, are from the well-known play, Lo Positivo, but in 
every one of the fourteen instances the author’s name is given as 
Tomayo y Baus. Why? Apparently because the first textbook edi- 
tion of Lo Positivo published in the United States contained a mis- 
print on the outside cover of the book. (It may be of interest to 
report that everywhere in the introduction to the play the name is 
spelled correctly.) The error in this case is of a minor nature, to be 
sure, but it serves well to illustrate how far one small error can travel. 
What of errors on more vital points! Many will say that an error in 
the spelling of a name does not signify, for the student is engaged in 
learning the language and not the literature. How we are going to 
study the one without the other I do not know. Professor Espinosa’s 
words which I have just been reading in HispANIA may well be quoted 
here: “Language and literature are not separate things. Spanish lan- 
guage and Spanish literature can not be kept apart, and it is absurd 
to pretend to study the Spanish language without extensive reading 
in Spanish literature, or to pretend to teach Spanish literature without 
knowing the language. Spanish literature is great and beautiful 
because it is Spanish, expressed in the Spanish language. The lan- 
guage is its soul.” (Huispanra, Vol. IV, No. 6, p. 274.) Broadly 
speaking, language for itself alone is next to useless. It is the mere 
skeleton of a substance. It may be compared to an automobile with- 
out a steering device. It can not function properly until it is under 
proper control, and in a large way the controlling features are knowl- 
edge of the literature, art, civilization, customs and habits of the people 
whose language we wish to speak well. Why does our North Ameri- 
can business man with some knowledge of Spanish fail so often in his 
attempt to book orders in South American countries? If we omit 
the element of comparative prices and competition it is because he 
does not understand the South American and his methods. His 
methods differ from ours. He is leisurely in his manner. He is in 
no hurry to talk business. He prefers first to discuss politics, history 
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in a broad way, literature, the latest play, the opera. Unfortunately 
our North American business man knows not the ways of his pros- 
pective customer, and if he did, how frequently would he be incapable 
of conversing on such topics if he would. The appreciation of the 
culture, literature and art of a people is essential in order to speak 
their language well. Their spirit and ideals must be assimilated. 
This is a requisite for everyone who will know Spanish, and forms 
the basis of what has been termed the politico-social aspect of language 
study. Language alone is not enough. We must know how a for- 
eigner thinks, how he reacts under given conditions, what his aims 
and ideals are. Does anyone think that our relations with the great 
country to the north of us would be as friendly as they are if we did 
not speak the same language? I believe not. It is human nature to 
be suspicious of our neighbor if we can not understand what he is 
saying or why he says what he does. We can not judge him cor- 
rectly if we do not have a very complete knowledge of his language. 
To judge a people without knowing their language thoroughly and 
understanding their civilization is like judging a man merely by 
looking at his back. We form some idea of him, but we do not obtain 
the correct impression. In order to know the Spanish race we must 
familiarize ourselves with its every aspect. In order to teach the 
language effectively then, we must know the culture of the people 
who speak the language and teach this culture. What good does a 
student derive from the reading of a novel, a short story, a poem, if 
he is not made to feel the sentiments which moved the author to 
write, to record his thought for posterity? Very little aside from 
that which is purely linguistic. The teacher and the textbook are 
expected to furnish the bulk of pertinent information. We can not 
expect that young teachers who have suddenly found themselves 
called upon to conduct Spanish classes will possess all the equipment 
necessary for successful teaching, but the books they use in their 
classes should be reliable. 

If Spanish textbooks are to be made efficient tools for both master 
and apprentice they should be examined, inspected and approved 
before they are put into use. No up-to-date, progressive factory 
would allow any of its products to leave the premises before receiv- 
ing the inspector’s stamp. In view of existing conditions the same 
principle should apply to textbooks in Spanish. The question arises : 
Who is to apply the stamp of approval? This, I feel, and feel very 
keenly, is the function of the textbook reviewer. He should analyze 
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critically, minutely, the complete work which he has before him, pay- 
ing infinite attention to every detail, pointing out the good qualities, 
the errors, defects, omissions, and misprints. 

In my own eagerness to find a solution for what, in my mind, has 
developed into a serious problem I have conceived a Utopian plan 
which unfortunately is impracticable. Would that it were possible in 
the interests of better textbooks in Spanish to organize an accredited 
and trustworthy body, working perhaps in codperation with the pub- 
lishers, which should have as its duty the approving of textbooks as 
they appear ; such a body to be constituted a board of review and com- 
mittee on accredited and approved texts. A list of approved texts 
would soon be formed from which any school board, or teacher, could 
make selections with impunity. There already exist lists of graded 
texts. To books on such lists could be affixed the stamp of accuracy. 
Such action would indeed be drastic, but in my judgment it is becom- 
ing almost necessary if high standards are to be reached and main- 
tained in the Spanish departments of all our schools. 

Criticism along just such lines as | have followed has never 
been openly made to my knowledge, but all too many books which 
ought never to have been written are finding their way into our 
schools, and are really proving a detriment to the profession. On the 
other hand some of our American texts in Spanish, especially those 
intended for use in advanced classes, are inferior to none in the world. 
To cite one example : no better introduction to the study of Old Span- 
ish need be sought than that contained in Professor Ford’s Old Span- 
ish Readings. The critical material, philological discussions, notes 
and vocabulary are the results of close observation and study and 
reflect the erudition of the scholar. Many of our literary texts, too, 
have been remarkably well edited. They stand as paragons of excel- 
lence. Nevertheless they are sometimes inaccurate, but for another 
reason. When we consider that the field of Spanish literature, diplo- 
matics, philology and allied subjects has not been so carefully worked 
over as that of the classics, or of French, German, or Italian, we can 
realize what a problem confronts the scholar who would prepare a 
Spanish text, of the Golden Age, let us say, for classroom use. His 
aim is to edit in a praiseworthy manner; nevertheless he sometimes 
fails in spite of himself and his erudition. But in general, though 
the teacher and class who make use of the text may be perplexed 
as a result of errors, especially errors of omission, each attempt to 
prepare a Spanish literary text of the seventeenth century tends to 
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clear the way for a perfect edition. Texts of an advanced litetary 
nature are generally reviewed by specialists in their field who invari- 
ably add much information that is valuable, and call attention to 
obvious errors of the editor. The salutary influence is here very 
marked, and one must not consider texts of the type just referred to 
as in the same class with the great bulk of Spanish textbooks, espe- 
cially those intended for use in non-advanced classes. 

The influence of literary texts edited in this country is far-reaching. 
Here is an example. When the Spanish critic and scholar, Alfonso 
Reyes, edited two of the plays of Juan Ruiz de Alarcon for the 
Clasicos Castellanos he acknowledged his indebtedness to an Ameri- 
can professor whose notes, textual interpretations and criticisms he 
considered invaluable and used constantly. The information thus 
received he supplemented by further information, which in the form 
of corrections and additions were put down by an outstanding Ameri- 
can professor of Spanish in a detailed review of the American edition 
of the play. No one can deny that reviews of the sort just men- 
tioned do much to raise the standard of Spanish scholarship every- 
where. We can not all be leading scholars, but we ought all to be 
investigators. Every teacher, no matter in what class of institution he 
may be, should keep himself mentally alert or he will grow stale, and 
his class will reflect his lethargic inanition. Teaching should never 
become monotonous if the teacher has a broad grasp of his subject, is 
filled to overflowing with facts, with contagious enthusiasm, and pre- 
sents his subject as a vital, living thing. Perhaps we can not all have 
access to well-equipped libraries, or perhaps our time is taken up in 
the main with routine office work or other necessary adjuncts to the 
teaching profession, but we can all read something besides the texts 
which we use in class. It is to be hoped that all teachers of Spanish 
have made use of our own modest publication, Hispania. Some 
reviews are published in it. I trust that more will appear in the 
future which will serve as a criterion in our selection of books for 
class use. 

Every new book should be reviewed—carefully and truthfully. 
The reviewer should consider his task in the light of a just contribu- 
tion to Spanish and hesitate not at all to speak the truth. No one 
should be offended, for error is insidious, treacherous, and sinful. 
Truth is beautiful and can not claim relationship with any of error’s 
attributes. Learning embodies the search for truth. We should not 
be satisfied with a reviewer who examines merely a few pages of 
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a text at random and then sits down to write his personal opinion of 
the whole work. Nor must we countenance a reviewer who attacks 
his subject in a light, bantering vein. The present writer is well aware 
that all have seen and read the article entitled “One Kind of Review” 
which appeared in the Modern Language Journal for October, 1921 
(pp. 28-29) but he repeats it here for two reasons: (1) it is funny; 
(2) it shows the extremes to which a disgruntled or unsympathetic 
reviewer can go. As you know, the translation is from an Italian 
periodical. 

F. E. Avalle has published with F. Apollonio of Cremona, Les Verbes 
Francais. The verbs are conjugated in extenso according to the table of termi- 
nations characteristic of every tense, of every mood and of every conjugation. 
It will not be uninteresting to rehear and to reread — “pronunciation and spell- 


ing must absolutely be studied together” —and F. Avalle conjugates the verb 
avoir in the present indicative : 


Jai nous avons 
tu as vous avez 
ila ils ont 


Avalle assumes a very different tone when, effectively concise, he takes up the 
conjugation of the verb étre. He expresses himself literally thus: 


Je suis nous sommes 
tu es vous étes 
il est ils sont 


But this is only the preface, which is followed by the bold prologue in which 
are conjugated in extenso the four model verbs parler, finir, recevoir, rendre, 
before entering decisively in mediam rem, that is upon the conjugation in extenso 
of the irregular verbs. 

We shall quote an example chosen from the gayest and most interesting, 
in which we catch glimpses of Rabelaisian reminiscences. The verb rire gives 
in the imperative: 

ris rions riez 

We do not mean to give an excessive number of quotations, not so much 
because of the well-known scarcity of space, as because of our respect for 
literary property and for the rights of the author, so as not to deprive those who 
shall read the book of the legitimate pleasure of surprise. 

Naught is gained by such a review. Fortunately we in the United 
States are not given to such pastimes. 

We have the strength of our convictions when we say that Spanish 
is a necessary language to be taught in our schools. We confess that 
some of our teachers should be better trained if more efficient and 
satisfactory results are to be obtained, and our subject is to hold a 
dignified place in the curricula of our schools and colleges. Let us be 
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frank to confess that there is room for improvement in the quality 
of our textbooks taken in the aggregate. Having made this confession 
let us frankly call attention in printed reviews to the errors and weak- 
nesses of any texts which may appear, that the profession at large 
may derive benefit therefrom. 

If calling attention so boldly to this existing weakness will have 
any beneficial effect, then these rambling remarks will not have been 
made in vain. The guild of Spanish teachers does not desire a blot 
to remain permanently on its escutcheon. It should not adopt the 
policy of laissez faire. We are doing a great work. Let us make 
the way easier for our associates and render our detractors powerless. 
May the time soon come when we can truthfully say: “We have put 
our house in order.” 

GeorcE IrvING DALE 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
St. Louts, Mo. 

















REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REALIA 


{Read at the Fifth Annual Meeting of our Association, December 30, 1921, 
Washington, D. C.] 

The committee appointed to delineate the matter that can be profit- 
ably used in teaching, during the first two years in Spanish, the geog- 
raphy, history, institutions and customs of the Spanish countries,— 
all of which is designated by the term “realia,”—begs leave to present 
the following statement: 


ADVANTAGES OF REALIA SUBJECT-MATTER 

Your committee takes it for granted that all teachers of Spanish 
are agreed as to the advisability of employing realia subject-matter 
as the best means of making their instruction more lively, more real, 
and more interesting, experience having shown conclusively that in 
order to impart to the learner a true liking for the language, our sub- 
ject-matter must be drawn from the real things with which the peoples 
speaking Spanish are directly concerned: their countries, their cus- 
toms, their ideals, their means of livelihood, besides their language 
and literature. By this means, a sympathetic attitude is created on 
the part of the pupil, not only toward Spanish but also toward the 
Hispanic nations, and it is hoped that by thus promoting this sym- 
pathy in our school pupils, a better understanding and closer union 
will be established between the United States and the Hispanic 
countries. 

REALIA IN THE FIRST YEAR 


During the first year the learner’s attention must, of course, be 
focused mainly upon linguistic matters—the acquiring of a good 
pronunciation, the mastery of the elements of grammar, of forms, and 
of fundamental constructions, vocabulary building ; while, on the other 
hand, the subject-matter for this preliminary instruction must be based 
principally upon material in and around the student’s immediate sur- 
roundings, such as objects in the classroom, the parts of the body, 
articles of clothing, etc. 

But it is possible and desirable to introduce some realia material 
from the very first day, even though in very moderate doses. For 
instance, in teaching pronunciation, the paradigms for drill may be 
words connected with the Spanish countries, such as geographical 
names (Espafia, Argentina, Chile, Habana, etc.), adjectives of na- 
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tionality (espafiol, argentino, chileno), names of coins (peseta, peso, 
duro, libra, boliviano), etc., and in laying the first foundations for 
building the learner’s vocabulary the use of maps with Spanish legends 
can be introduced early, and the most elemental geographical data can 
be given effectively, such as the names of Spanish countries, their sit- 
uation, boundaries, etc. 

A discussion of the above topics furnishes ample and adequate ma- 
terial for the teaching of the differences between ser and estar, the 
cardinal points, the comparatives, etc. 

Later, the following may be taken up: principal products of each 
country, their principal industries and exports ; then the regional divi- 
sions of Spain, the names of the aboriginal settlers of the Peninsula, 
the principal races in the Spanish-American countries. 

Experience has shown that the occasional injection of these ele- 
mental realia topics, even if they are not an integral part of the lesson 
assigned in the text, provides excellent and most interesting material 
for oral work and effectively breaks the monotony of formal grammar 
instruction or of the routine in the recitation; that it is a great factor 
in enlivening the interest of the class is self-evident. 

The subject of customs is best introduced by means of articles in 
actual national use, such as coins, railway and street-car tickets, sal 
tures of national types, etc. 

It is the feeling of the committee that in the first year it would not 
be advisable to introduce historical facts, except a few of the most 
salient, and these can best be discussed with the help of pictures. 

Whenever national music is available as an aid to instruction, 
Spanish and Spanish-American songs should be sung at least once a 
week, during the first ten minutes or so of the recitation period. 

Your committee recommends also, as an effective device for realia 
instruction, the periodical use of typical Spanish games. In this con- 
nection, it is hoped that publishers in this country will soon make avail- 
able in suitable form a collection of such games. 

The most valuable realia for use in the first year are pictures. 
Whether to teach vocabulary, to serve as a basis for conversation, or 
as illustrations for material found in grammar or reader, pictures of 
scenes in Spain, and Spanish America, portraits of famous Spanish 
characters, picture postcards, reproductions of great works of art, and 
anything else that is suitable and available should be freely used. 
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It is doubtful whether it would be advisable to present realia ma- 
terial in a systematic manner during the first year, bearing in mind, 
as pointed out in the beginning, the more important subjects for 
instruction that have first claim to attention in classroom work, and 
also on account of the learner’s lack of vocabulary ; but the occasional 
or frequent use of such elemental realia topics as have been referred 
to under this heading is not only practicable but highly desirable. 


REALIA IN THE SECOND YEAR 

The use of realia material is particularly appropriate to the work 
of the second year of high-school Spanish. Before taking up the 
more difficult literary texts, and as a preparation and a background 
for appreciating them, the learner should be made acquainted with such 
realia material as will link up his knowledge of Spanish with his every- 
day environment, and especially with the geography, institutions, and 
customs of the Spanish countries. 

The learner should be led to feel himself in mental contact with 
peoples who are spiritually akin to him, and with whom the United 
States are in an increasingly intimate political, social, and commercial 
relationship. 

The presentation and treatment of realia material in the second 
year should be a systematical amplification of the topics introduced 
in the first year, and may cover points such as: form of government, 
political divisions, names of provinces, foreign trade, regional charac- 
teristics of the peninsular peoples, national characteristics of the Span- 
ish-American republics, salient facts of history, etc. 

Whenever available, greater use should be made of realia articles— 
such as those listed under the respective heading in a later part of this 
report—for a more extended discussion of customs, institutions, etc. 

At least one novel and play of customs and manners should be read 
in the second year, and these, if properly chosen with due regard for 
their background and local color, will at the same time serve as realia 
material of the highest order. 


OUTLINE REALIA SUBJECT-MATTER 
In order to facilitate the proper selection and organization of 
realia subject-matter, your Committee begs leave to submit the fol- 
lowing outline; 
I. Geographical data: (1) Names of Spanish countries, (2) Sit- 
uation and boundaries, (3) Capitals and other important cities and 
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principal ports, (4) Population and races, (5) Principal rivers and 
mountains. 

II. Historical facts—(a) As to Spain: (1) First inhabitants, 
(2) The Roman, the Visigoth, and the Arabian dominations, (3) The 
reconquest—Don Pelayo, El Cid, Campeador, (4) The conquest of 
Granada—Ferdinand and Isabella, El Gran Capitan, (5) The discov- 
ery of America, (6) The Hapsburg dynasty—Charles V, Philip II, 
(7) The Bourbon dynasty—Charles III, Ferdinand VII, (8) Napo- 
leon and the War of Independence, (9) The revolt of the colonies, 
(10) Present-day facts—Alfonso XIII; (b) As to the Spanish- | 
American Republics: (1) The discovery—Columbus, Pinzon, (2) 
Pre-Colombian civilization—The Aztecs, The Incas, etc., (3) Period 
of exploration and conquest—Ponce de Leon, Gonzales de Cordoba, 
Balboa, Pizarro, Cortés, Valdivia, etc., (4). Colonization—El Padre 
Las Casas, Mendoza, Solis, (5) Spanish colonial rule—Viceroys, cap- 
tains-general, governors, etc., (6) The struggle for independence, 
(7) Leading national heroes—Bolivar, San Martin, O’Higgins, Hi- 
dalgo, Artigas, etc., (8) Present-day facts. 

III. Political data: (1) Forms of government, (2) Political divi- 
sions, (3) Institutions, (4) Education, (5) Religion. 

IV. Economic data: (1) Resources and products, (2) Industries, 
(3) Agriculture, (4) Mining, (5) Commerce, (6) Railroads and 
other means of communication, (7) Commercial intercourse with the 
United States. 

V. Customs and manners: (1) National and regional characteris- 
tics, (2) National legends and folk-lore, (3) National and popular 
songs and dances, (4) Festivals, sports, amusements, (5) Principal 
occupations, (6) Family and social life, (7) National foods. 


DECORATION OF THE CLASSROOM 

It is hardly necessary to state that for the effective use of realia 
subject-matter, the Spanish classroom should be suitably decorated 
with maps of the Spanish-speaking nations, plans of the principal 
cities, typical scenes of urban and rural life, portraits of national 
heroes, statesmen, and writers. A room thus decorated not only fur- 
nishes the Hispanic atmosphere, but also provides the teacher with 
an effective device for keeping alive the interest of the class; when 
the learner’s attention shows signs of weariness the teacher can in- 
stantly resort with excellent results to a picture connected in some 
way with the lesson. 
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AVAILABILITY OF REALIA MATERIAL 

While the general tendency in textbooks is more and more toward 
the inclusion of realia subject-matter, and many of the works pub- 
lished in recent years abound in this kind of material, it is, however, 
to be regretted that there are not available in this country adequate 
classroom pictures and suitable collections of realia articles, as those 
listed further, that could be readily and generally obtained by teachers 
of Spanish. 

Your committee, therefore, suggests, as a means of securing such 
collections that the President of the Association be empowered to 
appoint early in the spring of each year a committee of three, to be 
chosen from members who are to spend the summer in Spain, whose 
duty shall be to secure realia articles for such teachers as may request 
them so to do. The names and addresses of the members constituting 
such a committee to be published in Hispania with sufficient antici- 
pation of their departure. 


LIST OF REALIA ARTICLES 

The following list includes, it is hoped, the principal articles of 
realia, with at least a number. of which the Spanish classroom should 
be provided : 








Printed Manufactured 
Periodicals National toys 
Tickets— Fans 

Theatre Typical articles of 

Railroad clothing— 

Street car Mantillas 
Telegram forms Mantones 
Postage stamps Sombreros 
Calendars Boinas 
Wedding __invita- Fajas 

tions and other Alpargatas 

social announce- Ponchos 

ments Zuecos, etc. 
Bills of fare Miniature models 
Programs of Botijos, 
Posters Ollas, etc. 
Advertisements Candiles, and 
Articles of food— other household 

Garbanzos articles 

Frijoles Guitars 

Pasas Castanets 


Turrones, etc. 


Mate and bombi- 
lla, ete. 
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Decorative Industrial Samples 
Maps Mat-weed 
Globes Cork 
Plans of cities Hemp 
Pictures of: Henequen 

Buildings Coffee 
Works of Art Cacao 
Rural scenes Sugar 
Urban scenes Yerba mate 
National types Rubber 
Portraits of : Iron 
Heroes Nitrate 
Statesmen Silver 
Writers Copper 
Picture postcards Tin, etc 


Flags and Coats 
of Arms of the 
S panish coun- 
tries. 


STEREOPTICON SLIDES AND MOVING PICTURES 

Your committee wishes to draw the attention of the Association to 
the great possibilities of the use of stereopticon slides and moving pic- 
tures as one of the best means of effectively presenting realia subject- 
matter, and suggests the advisability of the Association’s taking up 
the matter of production of realia slides and films for school use with 
such concerns as may become interested. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 

In order to facilitate the search for the data called for in the out- 
line, the committee has deemed it better to list only some of the books 
to which the teachers may refer, instead of giving a long list of books 
on Spain and Spanish America. For all practical purposes of instruc- 
tion, the following contain abundant information which can be easily 
summarized by the teacher for classroom use: 

On Spain: Geografia de Espatia y Portugal (Libro III), by J. 
Palau Valera, Seix y Barral Hermanos, Barcelona; Compendio de 
Geografia Especial de Espatia, by A. Moreno Espinosa, Barcelona ; 
Compendio de Historia de Espaiia, by same; La Educacién del Ciu- 
dadano, by J. Palau Valera, Seix y Barral Hermanos, Barcelona. 

On Spanish America: Las Repiblicas Hispano-Americanas, by 
E. H. del Villar, Publicaciones Calpe, Barcelona, (2 Vols.). Geo- 
grafia Comercial de los Naciones Latino-Americanas, by E. Santi- 


eunnpernat ana 
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bafiez, Appleton; Historia de la América Latina, by same, Appleton ; 
Atlas de la América Latina, Brentano. 

Your committee feels that it can not make definite recommenda- 
tions as to the method of presentation and treatment, inasmuch as this 
must, of course, depend upon the particular conditions and facilities 
of each school and individual teacher. ; 

In conclusion, your committee wishes to be placed on record as 
being fully aware of the dangers of overdoses of realia to the detri- 
ment of other points and considerations which are equally important 
in our teaching ; and we beg to summarize our findings as follows : 

(1) That realia in the first year should be introduced as early as 
possible, but used only incidentally ; 


(2) That in the second year, realia may constitute the principal 
subject-matter for instruction, as a preparation for the literary study 
of the language; 

(3) That realia articles not being available in this country, steps 
should be taken by the Association for helping teachers to secure suit- 
able collections. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Etta A. Buscu. 

Mary C. Dow Linc. 

Maria A. SoOLANo. 

Sytv1a M. Vo_i-Mer. 

R. H. GEARHEART. 

GUILLERMO HALL. 

CHARLES P. HARRINGTON. 
ARTHUR S. PATTERSON. 

Joun VAN Horne. 

J. Moreno-Laca.te, Chairman. 














THE LOCAL CHAPTERS 


New York CuHaApter.—At Schermerhorn Hall, Columbia University, the 
New York Chapter assembled November 5 to hear the Mexican literary critic, 
poet and journalist, Sefior José Juan Taboada discuss “Las Condiciones actuales 
en Méjico.” Senor Taboada spoke most interestingly of the widespread edu- 
cational movement initiated by the Mexican government. To supplement the 
instruction provided by the government, great numbers of educated citizens have 
registered to teach free of charge during their leisure hours. 

At the session of December 3 President Barlow read a long, friendly letter 
from our ex-President, Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, giving us a most interesting 
picture of his experiences and impressions in Spain. The reading of the letter 
brought forth the same cordial applause that invariably followed Mr. Wilkins 
whenever he addressed the Chapter. Professor Juan Cueto of Columbia 
University entertained the members with a brief account of a journey through 
Spain. 

Professor Federico de Onis presented the distinguished Spanish novelist, 
Don Ramon del Valle Inclan, who spoke briefly in response to the burst 
of enthusiastic applause that greeted him. 

There was no formal address at the meeting of January 7. Mr. Julio 
Mercado, of Commercial High School, our delegate to the meeting of the 
National Association held in Washington during Christmas week, was unable 
to report because of the death of his young son. Resolutions of sympathy 
were adopted by the Chapter. 

Cuicaco CHAPTER.—On Saturday, November 12, the members enjoyed four 
interesting all-Spanish numbers 

Miss Florence Stuart, who teaches Spanish in Lake View High School, 
gave a delightful talk on her last summer's trip through Spain. 

Miss Ana Fernandez, a young native of Asturias, who is now attending 
Senn High School after spending some time in Cuba and Mexico, gave her 
impressions of Spanish America. 

Miss Corina Rodriguez of Costa Rica suggested in eloquent terms ways 
for fostering interest in Spanish American life. 

Professor Candido Satte recited an original poem which was awarded 
first prize at a literary contest in Spain. 

December 10 Mr. Peter F. Smith, Jr., a graduate student of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who lived for a number of years in Cuba, gave in Span- 
ish a graphic talk on the historical and industrial development of the Island. 

Kansas CHAPTER.—The third annual meeting of the Kansas Chapter 
was held in Topeka on November fourth, with the usual annual banquet at 
Pelletier’s. Professor A. L. Owen, the retiring president, was toastmaster 
and toasts were given by Professor Thomas A. Fitz Gerald, Mr. Oscar Iri- 
zarry, Mr. Julio Solera, and Mr. A. B. Easterling. At the meeting which 
followed, this program was given: “El Instituto de‘las Espafias en los Estados 
Unidos,” by Professor José M. Osma: “The Trials of the Beginner,” by Miss 
Zelina Morell; “The Spanish Teachers and the American Association,” by 
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Professor Thomas A. Fitz Gerald; and “What To Do with the Reading Les- 
son,” by Professor May Gardner. The last was followed by an open discussion. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Professor José M. Osma; Vice-President, Miss Marie Cranford; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Agnes M. Brady. 

NorTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER.—The San Francisco Public Library was 
the host for the Northern California Chapter at the meeting of December 
17, 1921. 

Professor E. Buceta of the University of California gave an instructive 
talk on “The Present Day Drama in Spain,” Sefiorita Paulina Alonso, of 
Chile, discussed “The Literary Spirit in the Spanish Business Man.” The 
program concluded with a description by Miss Cora McGuire of “A School 
Teacher’s Summer in Mexico.” 

On the 11th of February, 1922, the chapter met again at the San Fran- 
cisco Public Library. Dr. Eduardo Paya gave a most interesting lecture on 
“The Place of Dramatics in Spanish Teaching,’ and Miss Euphrasie Molle 
spoke on “Spanish Clubs in High School Work.” 

Texas CuHapter.—The October meeting was devoted entirely to the instal- 
lation of the new officers and the discussion of future plans of the chapter. 

A program on Mexico was presented in November. Miss Fannie Preston 
gave a talk on “The National University of Mexico.” Miss Dorothy Schons 
spoke on “My Impressions of Mexico,” and Miss Lillian Webester related 
some Mexican legends. 

The December meeting was held at the home of Mrs. Kress. Miss 
Casis, of the University of Texas, spoke on “The Modern Language Situa- 
tion in Texas.” President Montgomery discussed the proceedings of the 
November meeting of the State Teachers’ Association at Dallas. While 
refreshments were being served, Miss Ryan concluded the program with an 
account of her travels through Spanish America. 


Gracia L. FERNANDEZ DE ARIAS 
New Urrecut Hicu ScHoor 


Brook.yn, N. Y. 





THE DIRECTORY 

The “Directory and Handbook” of the Association is now in press and 
will be received by those who have ordered them within a few days after the 
receipt of this copy of Hispania. The Secretary-Treasurer regrets that the 
slowness with which many members responded to the request for information 
about their names and position has so long delayed its publication. Beside being 
a directory of the members, the book contains other valuable matter. See the 
advertisement in this issue of Hispania. The reproduction in colors of the seal 
of the Association is alone worth the price to any member. As the edition is 
limited those who have not ordered a copy should send fifty cents at once to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Alfred Coester, Stanford University, California. 











NOTES AND NEWS 


Miss Lois K. Hartman, of the Stadium High School, Tacoma, Washington, 
spent the summer session and the fall trimester studying in Madrid at the Centro 
de Estudios Histéricos. On her way home she attended the Annual Meeting 
of our Association at Washington, D. C. 

Miss Edith Johnson, of the Stadium High School, Tacoma, Washington, 
spent the summer session and the fall trimester studying in Madrid at the Centro 
de Estudios Histéricos. Instead of returning to her former position Miss John- 
son has accepted a position in the Romance Department of the University of 
Southern California at Los Angeles, where she will be in charge of the interest- 
ing task of coordinating the high-school and college courses in modern foreign 
languages. 

Professor Ralph E. House, recently of the University of Minnesota, is now 
with the Department of Romance Languages at the University of Iowa. 

Professor Mark Skidmore, of Colorado College, spent last summer in 
study and travel abroad. 

Miss Josephine W. Holt, of Richmond, Virginia, has accepted an invitation to 
go to the University of Porto Rico and help arrange for summer session courses 
there. The tentative programme seems very good, and already some thirty 
students and teachers from the University of Virginia have enrolled for the 
trip, which will cost about half what a trip to Spain would cost. We make 
this announcement for the benefit of those who can not afford a trip to Spain. 
The climate of Porto Rico is less hot than that of Virginia in summer. For 
further information address Miss Josephine W. Holt, 3319 Kensington Avenue, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Miss Sylvia M. Vollmer, head of the Department of Modern Languages, 
Junior College, El Paso, Texas, will teach for the summer session in the Uni- 
versity of California, at Berkeley, California. 

Professor Rafael A. Soto, of the North Dakota University, will teach in 
the summer session of his alma mater, the University of Illinois. 

Professor E. C. Hills, of Indiana University, will teach in the coming sum- 
mer session of the University of California at Berkeley. 

Mr. W. A. Whatley, formerly of the University of Texas, is now teaching 
at the Ohio State University. 

Mr. Rodrigo Diez, of Santiago, Chile, graduate of the University of Wash- 
ington, who has been teaching Spanish at the night school in the El Paso High 
School, has accepted a position as assistant editor of the Pan-American Union 
in Washington, D. C. Mr. Diez will take charge of the Spanish publication. 

Among the books destroyed at the fire which wrecked the New Mexico 
Normal University at Las Vegas, New Mexico, was a fine set of Don Quixote 
purchased by Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts while on a business trip East. 


SytviaA M. VoLLMER 
Junior COLLEGE 


Et Paso, Texas 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 





REPORT OF GROUP MEETING “SPANISH I” OF THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


Baltimore, Md., December 29, 1921 


Chairman, Professor E. C. Hills, University of Indiana. 
Secretary, Professor Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington University. 


The subject was “An informal discussion of the Spanish-American and 
Brazilian literatures, with especial emphasis on their place in the curricula of 
our schools and colleges.” The chairman opened the discussion with brief 
remarks on the diversity of opinion existing, as shown by letters from well- 
known teachers, some advocating no separation of Spanish-American literature 
from Spanish literature as a whole, others that the Spanish-American field be 
largely taken over by the history departments, using history as the main avenue 
of approach, etc. Among the letters read were communications from Jacob 
Warshaw, University of Nebraska, advocating that about one-third of the time 
of the regular courses be given to Spanish-American material; A. L. Owen, 
University of Kansas, that Spanish-American material should be incidental to 
the regular courses in Spanish literature, which should be treated as a whole; 
H. R. Lang, Yale University, that Spanish-American literature be studied out- 
side, by private reading, since the mainsprings of Spanish literature are in the 
peninsula; G. T. Northup, University of Chicago, that South America be made 
known by history teachers, as the literature is uninteresting and unimportant; 
E. W. Olmsted, University of Minnesota, who is favorable to the teaching of the 
literature of Spanish America, but wishes its history also to be taught; F. O. 
Reed, University of Wisconsin, who in view of the limited time available, be- 
lieves the continental literature should receive most of the attention; Alfred 
Coester, Stanford University, who advocated more attention to both Spanish- 
American literature and to Portuguese; M. B. Jones, Pomona College, who 
also stressed the value of Portuguese; G. W. Umphrey, University of Wash- 
ington, who admitted the superiority of Spanish literature to that of Spanish 
America, although his present interest is largely in the Spanish-American field; 
L. A. Wilkins, Director of Modern Languages in the Schools of New York 
City; and others. A letter from Dr. Castro Ruiz, Counsellor of the Chilean 
Embassy, was read by Mr. Charles L. Chandler, of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank, Philadelphia. Dr. Castro gave a sketch of Chilean literature, and Mr. 
Chandler, in commenting on the letter, said that business men going to Spanish 
America need to know not only the language but the culture, especially the 
literature, of the people. 

The discussion which followed was participated in by J. P. Wickersham 
Crawford, University of Pennsylvania; W. A. Hendrix, Ohio State University ; 
J. A. Robertson, editor of the Hispanic-American Historical Review; J. D. 
Fitz-Gerald, University of Illinois; F. B. Luquiens, Yale University; R. H. 
Keniston, Cornell University; J. de Siqueira Coutinho, George Washington 
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University; R. Schevill, University of California; C. C. Marden, Princeton 
University ; J. Moreno-Lacalle, Middleburg College; and Lilia Casis, University 
of Texas. 

The discussion of the place of Spanish-American literature in the curricula 
of our schools and colleges made it clear that few universities are offering such 
courses at the present time, but that it is planned to introduce one or more of 
these courses into several of the universities soon. Some of the speakers pre- 
ferred to consider the Spanish-American literature merely as a division of 
Spanish literature as a whole and not attempt to organize special classes. 
Others favored offering at least one course in Spanish-American literature to 
seniors, while still others preferred to wait until students enter the graduate 
school and give them intensive courses. The discussion brought out the fact, 
however, that in most of our universities both trained teachers and a sufficient 
number of books are lacking at the present time. There was general recogni- 
tion of the value of Spanish-American literature. The discussion also brought 
to light the impression that the Portuguese and Brazilian literatures are sadly 
neglected in this country and that more work ought to be done in this field. 





OFICINA DE RELACIONES CULTURAS ESPANOLAS 
[Hemos recibido de Madrid la siguiente circular que anuncia la creacién por el 
Ministerio de Estado de Espafia de una Oficina de Relaciones Culturales 
Espaniolas, que publicamos en nuestra revista por ser de grande interés para 
nuestros lectores.] 

MINISTERIO DE ESTADO 


CREACION DE UNA OFICINA DE RELACIONES CULTURAS ESPANOLAS 


Por Real Orden de 17 de noviembre ultimo se ha creado en el Ministerio de 
Estado de Espafia una Oficina de Relaciones culturales espafiolas. Entre las 
finalidades que han de constituir objeto de la preocupacién de este Centro, como 
facilmente se desprende de su titulo, figura, con caracter previo, el lograr infor- 
maciones, tan exactas como sea posible, sobre cuanto atafie al interés que se 
siente en el extranjero por conocer las manifestaciones de nuestra cultura, la 
lengua, el arte, la literatura y la ciencia. 

Espafia no puede estar alejada del movimiento cada vez mas creciente en 
pro del espafiol en todos los paises de cultura, y desea, en la manera que le 
sea posible contribuir a esa expansidn de su idioma y velar también por que 
el espafiol no desaparezca en las regiones en que se hablo desde antiguo. 

Esta oficina, creada por el Ministro de Estado, Don Manuel Gonzales Hon- 
toria y constituida por una Comisién de asesores formada por Don Américo 
Castro y Don Blas Cabrera, catedraticos de la Universidad de Madrid y por 
Don Améds Salvador, arquitecto, esta dirigida por Don Justo Gémez-Ocerin 
Primer Secretario de Embajada, y tiene por Secretario a Don Antonio G. Sola- 
linde, del Centro de Estudios histdricos. 

La nueva Oficina ruega a los profesores de espafiol y a toda persona intere- 
sada en las cosas de Espafia que se dirija a ella para toda clase de informaciones 
sobre Espafia, a las que se contestara rapidamente, asi como también querria 
recibir iniciativas que se estudiarian a fin de llevarlas a la practica. 
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ALFONSO XIII HONORS AMERICAN HISPANISTS 


From Madrid word has been sent to me, as President of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish, to the effect that His Majesty, Alfonso 
XIII, in January conferred upon some of our members certain distinguished 
knightly honors, all in the Real Orden de Isabel la Catélica, and according 
to the following classification: 


Real Orden de Isabel la Catdélica: 


Comendador con placa: 
Hugo Albert Rennert, University of Pennsylvania 
Charles Carroll Marden, Princeton University 
Jeremiah Denis Mathias Ford, Harvard University 
Aurelio Macedonio Espinosa, Stanford University 
John Driscoll Fitz-Gerald, University of Illinois 


Comendador con cinta: 
Elijah Clarence Hills, Indiana University 
Everett Ward Olmsted, University of Minnesota 
Charles Philip Wagner, University of Michigan 


Caballero : 
Alfred Lester Coester, Stanford University 
William Samuel Hendrix, Ohio State University 
George Tyler Northup, University of Chicago 
George Wallace Umphrey, University of Washington 


In the name of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish I 
wish to express to His Majesty the Association’s high appreciation of the 
honor conferred upon the Association through His Majesty’s gracious act 


in thus honoring so many of its members. - 
Joun D. Fitz-Gera.p, 


President. 





SPANISH ROYAL ACADEMY HONORS AMERICAN HISPANISTS 


We have learned through the official Boletin that three of our members 
have recently been elected Corresponding Members of the REAL ACADEMIA 
EspPANOLA DE LA Lenoua, the oldest of Spain’s Royal Academies, and the 
one to which are specifically entrusted the linguistic and literary interests of 
the nation. The gentlemen thus honored are: 


Juan C. Cebrian, of San Francisco, one of our Honorary Presidents 

Elijah Clarence Hills, of Indiana University, our Third Vice President 

Aurelio M. Espinosa, of Stanford University, the Editor of our official 
organ, HISPANIA. 


To each of these gentlemen I wish to express my personal congratu- 
lations; and to the REAL ACADEMIA EspaNo.La, in the name of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish, I wish to express our profound grati- 
tude for the high honor conferred directly upon our colleagues, and indi- 


rectly upon us as an Association. z 
y up Joun D. Frirz-Geravp, 


President. 
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SENOR GARCIA SOLALINDE 
COMING TO THE UNITED STATES 


Our distinguished friend and colleague, don Antonio Garcia Solalinde, pro- 
fessor of Spanish Literature in the Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Madrid, 
Secretary of the Cursos de Verano, and well known by many of the American 
teachers of Spanish who have visited Spain, has been appointed official lecturer 
of the Instituto de las Espafias for the year 1922-1923 and will arrive in New 
York early in July. He will first give a series of lectures in the Summer Session 
of Columbia University and will later visit other universities. Sefior Garcia 
Solalinde is one of Menéndez Pidal’s most brilliant pupils and one of the leaders 
of the intellectuals of modern Spain. His coming to America will be hailed 
with delight by his many friends here and by all friends of Spanish culture. 





BANQUET IN HONOR OF MR. WILKINS 


The evening of February 4, 1922, the New York Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish, with the Instituto de Las Espafias and 
the French teachers of New York and distinguished guests gathered at the 
Hotel Marseilles to honor Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, upon whom the Spanish 
government conferred the title of “CComendador con placa de la Real Orden de 
Isabel la Catdélica” in recognition of his remarkable work in advancing the 
teaching of Spanish in the United States. 

Mr. Wilkins gave a very interesting account of the modern language sit- 
uation in Spain and the course of lectures on the teaching of modern lan- 
guages in the United States which he gave under the auspices of the Junta 
para Ampliacién de Estudios. 


The following letter from Professor Ortega, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, paying high tribute to Mr. Wilkins for his educational achievements in the 
United States arid in Spain, was read at the banquet: 

Sres. Organizadores del Banquete en honor de Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins: 

Los aqui reunidos festejan a Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, el paladin de la 
causa de Espafia en Norte América. Ya que las circunstancias no me permiten 
estar presente en acto tan justo y simpatico, séame permitido expresar con unas 
palabras llenas de cordial efusi6n mi homenaje admirativo hacia el hombre que 
acaba de llegar de tierras espafiolas donde ha puesto bien alto el prestigio de los 
educadores americanos. 

Yo he seguido con interés la peregrinacién de Mr. Wilkins en Espafia. Yo 
he oido de sus labios frases entusiastas por un dia futuro en que la compenetra- 
cién de vuestra raza y la mia sea un hecho consumado. Yo le he visto inspeccio- 
nar las ensefianzas del Centro de Estudios Histéricos y hacer indicaciones ten- 
dientes a una mejor adaptacién de los cursos a vuestras necesidades ,a las necesi- 
dades de los maestros norteamericanos. Porque para él los maestros son lo pri- 
mero y lo de en medio y lo ultimo. El lo ve todo a través de vosotros; el todo 
lo acomoda a su concepcién favorita de construir desde abajo, desde la escuela 
superior, el edificio de la educacién nacional norteamericana. 
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Yo he recibido cartas de algunas personas con quienes Mr. Wilkins ha ha- 
blado en Espafia. Esas cartas dicen que el caballero americano Mr. Wilkins es 
un hombre cabal, que habla un castellano cabal y que piensa en nuestras cosas 
con fraternal amor. Yo conozco a Mr. Wilkins y he sabido apreciar su hom- 
bria de bien, su generosidad, su inteligencia. 

Esa condecoracion que el Gobierno espanol ha colocado en el pecho de nues- 
tro amigo es un simbolo ce gratitud de los espafioles para el hombre que tanto 
nos ama y tan bien nos comprende. 





COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
Professor Alice H. Bushee, Wellesley College, Chairman. 
Miss Lois K. Hartman, Stadium High School, Tacoma, Washington. 
Dr. Homero Seris, 561 W. 175th St., New York City. 
Professor G. W. Umphrey, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 
Mr. J. J. Arnao, Jr., 150 Lincoln Ave., Newark, New Jersey. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON HONORARY MEMBERS 


The Standing Committee on Honorary Members has been reappointed. 


(Signed) Joun D. Fitz-Gera.p, 
President. 





NEW ASSOCIATE EDITORS 


By vote of the Executive Council the following persons have been ap- 
pointed Associate Editors of Hispania for the term 1922-24: 

Mrs. Gracia Fernandez de Arias, New Utrecht H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Professor Charles A. Turrell, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 

Professor George W. Umphrey, University of Washington. 


Joun D. Fitz-Geracp, 
President. 





A WORD FROM THE EDITOR 


The President of our Association, Professor Fitz-Gerald, made a special 
request in his address last December (see February Hispania, page 47) for ma- 
terial for the Local Chapters and Notes and News sections of our journal. This 
request has been made before by the editors, and we again beg to call special 
attention to it. To Mrs. Fernandez de Arias, the historiographer of the local 
chapters, should be sent all news of the activities of the local chapters. Secretaries 
of these local chapters are urgd to coOperate with Mrs. Fernandez de Arias in this 
important phase of our work. Notes and news should be sent to Miss Sylvia 
M. Vollmer, Junior College, El] Paso, Texas. All activities not directly related 
to the chapter meetings are prepared for publication in Hispania by Miss 
Vollmer. All news about modern language meetings, activities of Spanish 
clubs, personal items about Spanish teachers and students, all these matters are 
of interest to Miss Vollmer. 
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A Spanish Reader with Exercises. By William Hanssler and Clarence E. 

Parmenter. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, ete., 1920. 

viii + 260 pp. 

This reader is obviously intended for beginners. The first part contains 
thirty-five short selections, which are diversified, fresh, comic, and interesting. 
It is pleasing to get away from the conventional descriptions of schoolrooms and 
classes. Nor have the authors here sacrificed simplicity to interest. The second 
part of the reader contains informational articles and historical sketches dealing 
with Spanish America. They are well chosen for variety and novelty. The 
third part deals with Spanish subject matter—Velazquez and Murillo, Lope de 
Vega, Calder6n, a synopsis of La vida es sueio, Cervantes, books of chivalry, 
and some material from the Don Qui-vote. 

The material appears to be mainly composed, simplified or adapted by the 
authors. This has been done skillfully and entertainingly, except in some of the 
later selections, where the style occasionally becomes weak. Toward the end, 
moreover, the material becomes rather difficult. In various places improvement 
might be made. Some of the instances noted follow. On page 144, line 11, que 
era solo un atio y meses menor que Bello seems to require a numeral before 
meses. On page 132, line 28, one must supply a noun with which Pobres is to 
agree, while the whole sentence is loosely constructed. On page 137, line 1, the 
use of poseia without an adverb to mean ‘formerly’ is weak when reference 
goes back to 1879. On page 138, line 3, one would expect the imperfect after 
desde. On page 147, line 4, the pronouns su and Ja must refer to Buenos Aires, 
but that city has not been mentioned for several lines. On page 174, line 19, and 
page 182, line 12, there are changes from past to present or present to past within 
one sentence. In the letter on page 55, the writer uses the formal and familiar 
form of address to the same person. The last stanza of the verses on page 83 
seems to need revision of some kind. On page 192, line 14, the sense is incom- 
plete. 

The reader has no notes to explain the verses, the difficult constructions 
in La vida es suetio and Don Quijote, and other matters. Subjunctives, the 
indefinite se, difficult uses of que, and Jo, and other matters really call for expla- 
nations. There is not even any comment on forms like dél and desta from La 
vida es sueno. : 

Each lesson is followed by drill, usually questions and exercises. The 
chief features of the exercises are verb drill, word or vocabulary building, and 
original composition of sentences, letters, and themes. While quite abundant, 
the drill matter does not overshadow the text. 

The printing and binding are attractive, and the illustrations and maps 
appropriate. The lines of the text are not numbered. An appendix on verbs is 
included. Some thirty-five misprints have been noted. Among the more out- 
standing ones are muerto for muerta (p. 39, 1. 3), and riese for riete (211, verb 
appendix). On page 44, line 10, of the exercises, no should be inserted, and on 
page 88, line 6, en is intrusive. 
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After looking up a considerable number of words and phrases the reviewer 
can only conclude that the vocabulary is quite inadequate. The following remark 
is encountered: “Words identical in spelling and meaning in both languages 
and a few words easily understood from the context have been omitted. Stu- 
dents should be trained to be as independent of the vocabulary as possible.” 
Many will agree heartily to this, but it is not the whole story. A very large 
number of expressions, unintelligible to the beginner, are omitted. The follow- 
ing is a partial list with references to page and line: cada vez mds (9, 3); 
tropesé con (23,8); sino que (23, 10); cuidado con (26, 5); andaba muerto de 
miedo (40, 3); debia (45, 2); a otra parte (48, 3); huevo pasado por agua (69, 
1-2) ; como meaning ‘about’ (76, 1); a poco de (103, 1); cuenta con (148, 3); 
dar a conocer (153, 30) ; dificilmente habré (170, 18) ; asi que (196, 28). 

Several phrases are translated in different ways under different headings in 
the vocabulary. Examples are llevar a cabo, and a pedir de boca (incorrectly 
given under boca as ir a pedir de boca). Atrancar (without puerta) is trans- 
lated ‘to bar a door,’ de par en par (without abierto) ‘wide open’ and copudo 
(without drbol) ‘a thick-topped tree.’ 

In view of the statement at the beginning of the vocabulary, perhaps one 
should not censure the authors for omission of words whose meaning can be 
gathered from the context, even though with difficulty. However, there are 
many cases where the text meaning of a word is disregarded. If we follow the 
vocabulary meaning we should have to make some extraordinary translations : 
e. g., 18, 10, Veinte pesos vale mi lorito (peso = weight) ; 74, 12-13, que encabe- 
saron la primera revolucién (encabesar = to put at the head) ; 81, 3-4, se decla- 
raron en completa derrota (declarar = to declare); 129, 56, La comunicacion 
entre la ciudad baja y la alta se lleva a cabo (llevar a cabo = to carry through, 
carry out, finish) ; 129, 11-12, Las calles estan . . . recorridas por una multi- 
tud (recorrer = to run over) ; 137, 4-5, El gobierno . . . decreté un derecho 
de exportacién (derecho = right, justice, law) ; 141, 6-7, después que yo falte, 
quedan mis oficiales (faltar = to fall short, be wanting) ; 143, 1, El tremendo 
duelo que se libré (librarse = to get rid of, free from) ; 143, 2-3, se desenlazé 
la singular contienda (desenlasarse = to unravel) ; 144, 24, puesto que desem- 
pend (puesto = put, placed, set) ; 147, 8, Las obras de salubridad (salubridad 
= salubrity, wholesomeness). Examples of the kind could be multiplied. 

The vocabulary needs thorough renovation, and the text should be smoothed 
out and simplified in places, especially toward the end of the book. It is very 
unfortunate that this is the case. The reviewer has seldom, if ever, seen more 
attractive material collected for early reading purposes. 


Beginners’ Spanish Reader with Exercises. By Lawrence A. Wilkins. 

Drawings by Joseph Franke. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1921. 

x + 305 pages. | 

This reader is designed to be a first reading text, and it is suggested that 
it may even be used prior to a systematic study of grammar. The author tells 
us that the material is “constructed,” “adapted,” or “imitated” throughout, on 
account of the difficulties of markedly literary Spanish. However, we are re- 
minded that the Spanish of the text has been made idiomatic and correct as 
well as simple. 
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The text consists of one hundred and six pages, containing forty-five 
lessons, with appropriate illustrations. Most of the first twenty lessons deal with 
school, house, family, seasons, and so on. The Spanish is here quite simple, 
and necessarily sounds a little like English idiom. The latter part of the book 
contains historical sketches, informational articles, short stories, and miscella- 
neous material, including a few anecdotes and some verse. At the end of the 
beok, the pupils will be glad to read an episode from Don Quijote. The two 
dialogues are somewhat disappointing. The situations depend on verbal clever- 
ness, rather than on acting, and in the two pieces, there is only one minor female 
part. However, the material of the reader is, for the most part, splendidly 
organized to retain interest. 

Despite the pedagogical excellence of the text, in matters of detail there 
are criticisms to make. It is better to call the Amazon the largest, rather than 
the longest, river in the world (p. 48, 1. 16). Chapter XXXIII, on Spain 
(pp. 74-76), should be corrected: the author seems to state that Spain is larger 
than France, Belgium, and Switzerland combined; the statement about the 
founding of Cadiz, Malaga, and Cérdoba is dubious; on page 74, line 27, the use 
of the year 38 B. C. has no apparent significance, for in that year Spain had for 
a long time been part of the Roman world; on page 76, lines 2 and 3, the dates 
assigned to the beginning and end of the Hapsburg rule in Spain (1478 and 
1683) should be corrected. On page 71, it is incorrectly stated that Delaware 
has fewer inhabitants than any other of the United States. On page 46, it is 
stated that Pope Alexander VI in 1493 divided the South American continent 
into two parts for the Spanish and Portuguese, whereas he divided the world - 
into two parts. On page 43, line 3, there is no apparent reason for putting 
dirigia in the past. In other places condensation has led to some peculiar and 
obscure statements. 

The text is followed by a section of Locuciones, Cuestionarios y Ejercicios. 
In the locuciones we have grouped together the idioms and unusual construc- 
tions of each lesson, with translations or explanations. These lists of idioms, 
numbered for reference, take the place of annotations. There are more than 
twenty of them in some lessons, probably more than the student can assimilate. 
Some of the later lessons would be unintelligible to some pupils without the 
tables of locuciones. Some formidable matter, as the subjunctive after a rela- 
tive, a meaning ‘from,’ the preterit perfect after cuando, prepositions with the 
infinitive, etc., are included. Only the simpler locuciones are worked over in 
the exercises. Despite the lists of idioms, a few expressions probably will be 
obscure. Thus we find unexplained: nosotros los alumnos (p. 4, 1. 3); como 
lo habia hecho (39, 23); se debia (41, 6); una vez terminada (70, 6); 2Qué 
hacer? (77, 22) ; antes de usarse los cationes (79,7) ; lo mismo que estoy viendo 
(83, 23); por lo grandioso y hermoso (99, 10); etc. In places the verses need 
explanations. 

The questions based on the text are useful. Only occasionally, where the 
material is refractory, as on page 141, do they become a little long and hard. 

The exercises deserve commendation for their variety. In nearly every 
lesson a new type of exercise will make the student think along new lines. Some 
sentences are pretty hard for elementary classes: an example is, Because of 
having lost an arm, they called him the one-armed governor (p. 142). The 
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following sentence is very bad chronologically : Jn 38 B. C. the Romans won-out 
in the war with the Carthaginians (one wonders if there is any connection with 
the 38 B. C. mentioned before). Many sentences are written in peculiar English, 
in order to show the Spanish equivalent. 

There are some useful appendices—classroom phrases, a table for the sounds 
represented by c, g, etc., a table of numbers, lists of proper names, parliamentary 
terms, some songs with music, a good verb list, and a few other matters. 

The vocabulary is carefully composed. Frequent references to it bring to 
light surprisingly few errors. Only amo, equipo, and repetido have been noted as 
omissions. From the introductory statement to the vocabulary, one would expect 
to find the sign rr coming after rt; however, this is not the case. 

Some thirty misprints have been noted. Nearly all are matters of accentua- 
tion or of a single letter. On page 64, line 16, me should probably be le. 

Mr. Wilkins has composed a reader very commendable for variety and for 
the likelihood of maintaining interest. The reader could be improved in a 
second edition in some matters of detail. The reviewer does not believe it 
advisable to use it without a grammar. However, it may be recommended as 
fully up to the standard of the modern readers of its type. 


Lecturas para Principiantes. By Medora Loomis Ray. American Book Co., 

New York, etc., 1921. 176 pp. 

We learn in the preface that this book is intended to be used in the first 
half year of a high-school course. The author tells us that elegance of style has 
sometimes been sacrificed to simplicity in order to produce an interesting and 
easy reader; that a certain continuity of thought among the different lessons has 
been maintained; that the first fifteen lessons contain only the present and per- 
fect tenses; that there is no subjunctive form in the book except quisiera; that 
a study of the preposition has been deliberately introduced into the exercises; 
and that care has been taken to avoid great masses of figures and detail in 
material on South America. 

The reader contains forty rather brief lessons, all presumably written or 
adapted by the author. They deal with the normal interests and activities of 
two American children, a girl and a boy, who are studying Spanish. By ref- 
erences to articles coming from Spanish-American sources, by the description 
of a trip to Cuba, by letters from an uncle traveling in South America, and by 
an account of his return, a Spanish-American atmosphere is given to the reader. 
In accordance with the principle announced in the preface, there is no tendency 
toward the piling up of statistical information, whereas a great deal of the 
information offered is practical and interesting. 

A few statements involving history should be corrected. On page 37, the 
conquest of Peru is dated about twenty (unos veinte) years after the discovery 
of America, instead of forty. On page 74, it is stated that a French company 
began the construction of the Panama Canal a hundred (instead of twenty) 
years before the Spanish-American war. On page 81 we find that the Spaniards 
had to struggle two centuries to overcome the Chilians; Indians of Chile would 
be clearer. On page 92 it is said that San Martin abolished slavery in Peru 
forty-five years before Lincoln did so in the United States; slavery was really 
abolished in Peru in 1856, although San Martin took some preliminary steps 
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in that direction. Moreover, the emphasis on San Martin’s activities in Peru is 
confusing in a lesson entitled El Abraham Lincoln Argentino (lesson 32). 

The style of Miss Ray’s selections is very simple and somewhat colloquial. 
As we have seen, elegance is purposely sacrificed. On the whole, the lessons are 
as interesting as can be expected in artificially simplified Spanish such as practi- 
cally all modern readers contain. However, in matters of detail there are some 
criticisms, of which the following are examples: On page 20, lines 13 and 14, 
en las oficinas, nuestras mdquinas de escribir de sumar y otras clases (otras 
clases is abrupt; there appears to be something omitted) ; page 29, 4-5, Toma 
un poquito mds de tres dias para ir de Nueva York a la Habana (we should 
expect es necesario or se necesita; toma is English idiom) ; page 36, 6, pasan un 
rato muy bueno, repeated in other places, smacks of English, even though tech- 
nically usable; page 45, 4-5, cuatro dias, incluyendo sdbado y domingo (the past 
participle incluidos or inclusos seems more natural); page 51, 1-2, vieron un 
cartel enorme anunciando (read que anunciaba) ; page 61, 5, hacer dinero is an 
English idiom; page 65, 9-10, El estaba muy interesado en él (i. e., an automo- 
bile) is awkward; page 91, 1, Juanito rio la mar, meaning ‘Juanito laughed a 
great deal,’ is surely inferior to Juanito se rio mucho or desaforadamente; page 
121, 11, corté, meaning ‘he interrupted,’ is unusual. The procedure described 
in telephoning on pages 58-59 is not an accurate representation of our usual 
procedure. 

The exercises are simple and not too long. They consist chiefly of verb 
drill, blanks to fill with pronouns, prepositions, adjectives, etc., questions, and 
English sentences to put into Spanish. 

The reader is illustrated by photographs, pen and ink sketches, and maps. 
The lines are not numbered. There are appendices with review questions for 
conversation, and suggested topics for original compositions. The vocabulary 
is quite adequate. An English-Spanish vocabulary is added to enable the stu- 
dent to translate the English sentences into Spanish. There are very few mis- 
prints. 

Miss Ray’s reader may be recommended as a first reading book in high- 
school classes. The reviewer believes that it can be improved in details along the 
lines just suggested, but it is fundamentally sound in its principles of interest, 
simplicity, and brevity, and is sure to produce good results. 


JoHn VAN Horne 
University OF ILLINOIS 





Teatro Antiguo Espafiol. Tomo III. Luis Vélez de Guevara: El Rey en su 

Imaginacién, publicada por J. Gémez Ocerin. Madrid, 1920. 158 pp. 

We have already noticed’ the first two volumes in this admirable series 
edited under the direction of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos. The third con- 
tains an autograph play of Vélez de Guevara, never before published, with an 
account of the manuscript and complete explanatory comments. 


Hispania, I, 185-188. The present volume has already been reviewed at length 
by J. J. Oliver, in Revue hispanique, XLVIII, pp. 692-700. 
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In itself this comedia is commonplace enough. It deals with a familiar 
romantic folklore theme—the exchange of two children in the cradle, one of 
royal blood, the other a child of peasants. The girl, Diana, is educated for the 
throne, and is in fact accepted as queen of Sicily when the play opens. Her 
realm is threatened by the king of Naples. The supposed peasant youth, Carlos, 
feeling a warlike ardor indicative of noble blood, joins the Sicilian army. To 
divert a lull in hostilities, his comrades pretend to elect him king, and he appoints 
a secretary and equerry who humor him. Fighting begins, the farce should end, 
but Carlos refuses to descend from his temporary throne. He still believes, or 
pretends to believe, himself king, and acts the part. Diana is about to be cap- 
tured, when, single-handed, Carlos defeats the invaders and captures the 
Neapolitan ruler. Albano, the reputed father of Carlos, reveals the fact that 
he and his wife had substituted their own daughter for the queen's boy baby, in 
the hope to place thar own blood upon the throne. Diana and Carlos have been 
in love from the beginning, and the only effect of the revelation that Carlos is 
really king and Diana a peasant girl is to smooth the dénotment. The people 
accept a queen of low birth with greater readiness than they would a king. A 
side-plot shows the hopeless love of Celia, his boyhood friend, for Carlos, and her 
attempt to win him by dressing as a soldier and following him to war. 

The interesting feature of the play, dramatically speaking, is the depiction 
of Carlos’ madness, which we presume to be real.? Madness on the stage has 
long precedent, and affords an apt scene to a clever dramatist. Luis Vélez does 
not distinguish himself in giving reality to a situation which is fundamentally 
false, although the audience is expected to take it seriously. 

The interesting idea of the play is the assumption that blood will tell. 
Carlos shows himself a true king in his native aspirations and masterful ways. 
Diana reveals her base blood by her fondness for the country. This assumption 
is a commonplace in the Spanish literature of the time. The editor might per- 
haps have done well to note that there were a few writers, notably Alarcon, who 
maintained that nobility is of deed, not birth, and that aristocratic ancestry has 
little to do with valor. Indeed, the present comedia rather belies Vélez’s ex- 
pressed theory, since Diana, in spite of her unroyal love of fresh air, is as 
queenly in her behavior as Carlos, the royal scion, is kingly. 

The text is reproduced and punctuated with care, and the commentary is 
admirable. It displays the bibliographical completeness which one would expect, 
and has a background of a thorough acquaintance with the plays of Lope de 
Vega and the other writings in prose and verse of Vélez de Guevara.’ Indeed, 
one can only regret, as we indicated in a previous review, that such a wealth of 
erudition and research is lavished upon a mediocre work of art. The govern- 





2 We are not entirely convinced by the reasoning of the reviewer in the Revue his- 
panique, who considers that Carlos is merely playing a part. And upon that supposition, 
it appears to us that to rejoice in the sensation of imaginary greatness with the voluptuous- 
ness which Carlos displays, is in itself a kind of madness. But this play is so far from 
being a Hamlet that we should dislike to prolong an argument upon the subject. 

3 We are reminded that a study of the life and dramas of Luis Vélez formed the 
doctoral thesis of the late Dr. Forrest E. Spencer. It is to be hoped that the sudden death 
of this able young man, just as he was bringing his work to completion, will not deprive 
scholars of the results of several years’ labor. Sr. Gémez Ocerin has evidently been 
working, quite independently, in the same field. 
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ing motive for the publication of this play was the fact that it exists in an auto- 
graph manuscript of a well-known author. It establishes an authentic text as 
its author wrote it, and that is a rare case in the seventeenth century. Such a 
text affords the only sure basis for syntactical and metrical studies. That being 
the case, the editor’s treatment of it ought logically, it would appear, to empha- 
size the linguistic side. Instead, the chief effort has been expended on vocabu- 
lary, a valuable contribution, and on parallels of the various themes—the possible 
folkloric origin of the story of the prince brought up as a rustic; his scorn for 
love and his fondness for hunting and war; the exchange of children in the 
cradle; the mock king. 

The theme of anagnorisis, “the child of exalted lineage which grows up 
in a lowly station and is recognized at the opportune moment” (Schevill), is 
treated at some length by the editor. To his extensive list of plays based upon 
it (page 109) might have been added several by Tirso de Molina, who was fond 
of the device: Amar por rason de estado, Averigiielo Vargas, El Melancélico 
and its later version, Esto si que es negociar, and El Vergonzoso en palacio. 

S. G. M. 

*it is of interest to note that there is in the play not a single line of faulty scansion. 


Those who have worked from texts printed in the seventeenth century can appreciate the 
significance of this showing. 





A LIST OF THE OLDER SPANISH DICTIONARIES IN THE 
COLLECTION OF PROFESSOR E. C. HILLS 


Academia, Madrid, 1726-1739: 

Diccionario de la lengua castellana en que se explica el verdadero sentido 
de las voces, su naturaleza y calidad, con las phrases o modos de hablar, los 
proverbios o refranes, y otras cosas convenientes al uso de la lengua... 
compuesto por la Real Academia Espafiola . . . Madrid. En la imprenta 
de Francisco del Hierro... (la viuda de... j; los herederos de...) 
1726-1739. 6 vols. 24x33.5 c. 2183 pp. (2columns) [This is the “Dic- 
cionario de autoridades,” the first edition of the dictionary of the Academy.] 
Academia, Madrid, 1791: 

Diccionario de la lengua castellana compuesto por la Real Academia 
Espafiola, reducido aun tomo... Tercera edicion ... Madrid. ... Viuda 
de don Joaquin Ibarra... 1791. 29x36 c. IV+867 pp. (3 columns). 
De las Casas, Venice, 1587: 

Vocabulario de las dos lenguas toscana y castellana de Christoval de las 
Casas... Et accresciuto da Camillo Camilli di molti vocaboli... Con una 
introduccion para leer, y pronunciar bien entrambas lenguas. En Venetia. . . 
1587 (at end: Impresso en Venetia, en casa de Gio. Antonio Bertano, a 
instancia di Damiano Zenaro, mercader de libros). 11xl6¢c. XLVI+437 pp. 
(2 columns). 

Cobarruvias, Madrid, 1611: 

Tesoro de la lengua Castellana, o Espafiola. Compuesto por el licenciado 
Don Sebastian de Cobarruvias Orozco... Madrid... Luis Sanchez... 
1611. 19x27.3c. XX + 1362 pp. (2 columns). 
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Cobarruvias, Madrid, 1673-1674: 

Parte Primera del Tesoro de la Lengua Castellana, o Espafiola, com- 
puesto por el licenciado Don Sebastian de Covarruvias Orozco. . . afiadido 
por el padre Benito Remigio Noydens ... Madrid, por Melchor Sanchez. 
A costa de Gabriel de Leon... 1674. [The date on the title page of the 
Parte Segunda is 1673, but the colophon has 1674.] 21x29 c. I: x+550; 
Il: 430 pp. [Bound in the same volume with Del Origen y Principio de la 
Lengua Castellana, 6 Romance que oy se usa en Espafia. Compuesto por el 


doctor Bernardo Aldrete ...° Madrid... Melchor Sanchez... 1674.] 
Franciosini, Venice, 1785: 
Vocabolario Italiano, e Spagnolo . . . da Lorenzo Franciosini 


Venezia, 1785. Nella Stamperia Baglioni. 2 vols. 11xl16.5 c I: XXXVI 
+ 543 pp. (2 columns); Il: VII + 668 pp. [I contains Regola per legger, 
e scrivere in lingua castigliana (2 pp.), and Introduzione alla lingua spa- 
gnola (34 pp.).] 

Hidalgo, Madrid, 1779: 

Romances de Germania de varios autores, con el Vogabulario ... para 
declaracion de sus términos y lengua. Compuesto por Juan Hidalgo... 
Madrid ... Antonio de Sancha... 1779. 11x18 c. IV+295 pp. [Con- 
tains:] Vocabulario de Germania, 50 pp. 

Howell, London, 1659-1660: 

Lexicon Tetraglotton, an English-French-Italian-Spanish Dictionary .. . 
with another volume of the choicest Proverbs in all the said tongues... 
by ... James Howell, Esq., London, printed by F. G. for Samuel Thomson 
at the Bishops head in St. Paul’s Church-yard. 1660. 22x33.6c. XVIII+412 
pp. (3 columns). [Bound in the same volume (2 columns):] A particular 
Vocabulary or Nomenclature, in English, Italian, French, and Spanish, of the 
proper terms belonging to several arts and sciences, to recreations, to common 
professions and callings both liberal and mechanick, etc. London. Printed 
by Thomas Leach, 1659. VIII+191 (the title at end). (Fifty-two sections, as 
follows): I. An Anatomy of the inward and outward parts of the human 
body ..., 11 pp. Il. Of Horses, and horsemanship ..., 9 pp. III. Of 
Hunting, or venery ...,9 pp. Of other wild beasts, 2 pp. IV. Of Falconry, 
or hawking ...,7% pp. V. Warr and soldiery ...,5% pp. VI. Of sea- 
faring affairs, and navigation ..., 7% pp. More particular terms of navi- 
gation, as also of the winds, of the laws, and punishments at sea, etc. 4% pp. 
VIL. Orders of knighthood ...:,4% pp. VIII. Religious orders ... , 3 pp. 
IX. Ecclesiastical dignities ...,1 p. X. The different opinions in Christian 
religion ..., 3 pp. XI. Of buildings and the terms of architecture... , 
5% pp. XII. Household stuff..., 2 pp. XIII. A library ..., 3 pp. 
XIV. Matters, or utensils belonging to a kitchen ..., 3 pp. XV. Instru- 
ments, and terms belonging to an orchard, or garden, 1 p. XVI. Garden 
herbs ..., 2% pp. XVII. Graine, roots, and corn of all kindes, 1 p. 
XVIII. Wine and drinks ...,2pp. XIX. Beasts, or flesh for the first course, 
lp. XX. Birds and poultry of all kinds, 1 p. XXI. The degrees or differences 
of ages and persons, 5 pp. XXII. Reproachful, reviling, infamous, or oppro- 
brious terms, 1 p. XXIII. Infirmities and diseases ...,4 pp. XXIV. Con- 
sanguinity, kindred, or affinity, 2 pp. XXV. Cloath, and other stuffs to make 
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apparrel, 1%4 pp. Colours...,1 p. XXVI. Jewels, precious stones... , 
1% pp. XXVII. Musique... , 2 pp. XXVIII. Of sports, or playes..., 
3 pp. XXIX. Of a journey, 3 pp. XXX. Husbandry ...,2% pp. XXXI. 
Fencing ...,2 pp. XXXII. Fortifications...,1p. Perfume...,% p. 


XXXIII. Habits, or apparel for men, 34% pp. XXXIV. Womens apparel, 
2 pp. XXXV. Birds, and fowl for hawking, 2 pp. XXXVI. Of fish, and the 
terms of fishing, 2 pp. XXXVII. Spices for sawce, % p. XL. Weights and 
measures, 2 pp. XLI. Forest-trees and woods, 14% pp. XXXVIII. An or- 
chard ..., 3% pp. XXXIX. Singing, or cagebirds, % p. XLII. Reptiles, 
worms, and insects, 1 p. XLIII. The table, and the meat thereupon, 5 pp. 
XLIV. Arms defensive and offensive, 5% pp. XLV. Names, and appella- 
tions ..., 3% pp. XLVI. The names of women...,1p. XLVII. Her- 
aldry, or armory ...,3 pp. XLVIII. Terms of chemistry, and the obscurest 
explained, 4 pp. XLIX. A city or town, etc., with the tradesmen, and 
artificers thereof ..., 1 p. L. The several sorts of citizens, trades, and 
handicrafts, etc., in a town, 4% pp. LI. Other mechanical trades . . . and 
their tools, 4 pp. LII. A gradual epitome of the universe, 7% pp. [And:] 
Proverbs, or, Old Sayed Sawes and Adages in English (or the Saxon toung), 
Italian, French and Spanish, whereunto the British, for their great antiquity, 
and weight are added. Collected by F. H. Esq. London, Printed by F. G. 
1659. (two columns) VIII. Proverbs ...in the English toung, 24 pp. 
English proverbs rendered into French, Italian and Spanish, II+8 pp... . 


Proverbs ... in the French toung, VI+28 pp. Italian proverbs (including 
Lettera piacevole composta de proverbi, dell’ Arsiccio ...), VI+24 pp. 
Proverbs . . . in the Spanish toung (including Carta embiada de un galan a 
su dama... Blasco de Garay), IV+32 pp. British, or old Cambrian 


proverbs, VI+40 pp. Divers centuries of new sayings which may serve for 
proverbs to posterity, II+10 pp. 
Minsheu, London, 1599: 

A Dictionarie in Spanish and English: First published into the English 
tongue by Ric. Percivale Gent. Now enlarged and amplified with many 
thousand words... by John Minsheu professor of languages in London. 
Imprinted at London by Edm. Bollifant. 1599. 19x28.5 c. VI+391 pp. 
(3 columns). (This edition is wrongly ascribed to Richard Percivale by 
Vifiaza, Bib. hist. no. 723.) [Bound in the same volume:] A Spanish Gram- 
mar, first collected and published by Richard Percivale Gent. Now aug- 
mented and increased ... by John Minsheu. Imprinted at London by Edm. 
Bollifant. 1599. 20x30.5 c. VI+84. [And:] Pleasant and Delightful Dia- 
logues in Spanish and English, profitable to the learner, and not unpleasant to 
any other reader. By John Minsheu professor of languages in London. 
Imprinted at London by Edm. Bollifant. 1599. 200x300 c. II+68 pp. (2 
columns.) The first edition. (These dialogues were used by Juan de Luna 
in his Didlogos familiares (Paris, 1619), and by Oudin, Franciosini, and 
others, according to Vifiaza, Bib. hist. p. 550.) 

Minsheu, London, 1623: 

Same as above, but “Printed at London by John Haviland for George 
Latham. 1623.” 19x27.6 c. Dictionary, X+391 pp.; Grammar, VI+84 pp.; 
Dialogues, II+68 pp. (This, the second edition, is a textual reprint of the 
edition of 1599.) 
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Minsheu, London, 1617: 

... Ductor in Linguas ... The Guide into the Tongues. With their 
agreement and consent one with another, as also their etymologies .. . in 
these eleven languages, viz. English, British or Welsh, Low Dutch, High 
Dutch, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguez, Latine, Greeke, Hebrew, etc. . . . 
By the industrie, study, labour, and at the charges of John Minsheu published 


and printed. Anno 1617 . . . Londini, apud loannem Browne . . . 26.5x39.8 c. 
XIV +543 pp. (2 columns). [Bound in the same volume:] Vocabularium 
Hispanicolatinum et Anglicum ... A Most Copious Spanish Dictionarie, 
with Latine and English (and sometime other languages) ... By ... John 
Minsheu ... Londini . .. apud loannem Browne ... 183 pp. (4 columns). 
Nebrija, Granada, 1552: 

Introductiones Latinae ... Aelij Antonij Nebrissensis Grammatici .. . 


[At end:] Apud inclitam Granatam. Anno MDLII... 19.5x293c. 318 pp. 
[Contains at end :] 

Dictiones Graecae et Latinae, quae per artem sparguntur in ordinem alphabeta- 
rium redactae [with Spanish equivalents], 27 pp. (2 columns). 

Nebrija, Madrid, 1751: 

Dictionarium Aelij Antonij Nebrissensis Grammatici ... Madrid... 
Antonio Marin, y Gabriel Ramirez. 1751. 21x30.2 c. [Contains:] Dic- 
tionarium Latinum, Hispanica explanatione ... XII+408 pp. (2 columns). 
Index verborum veterum... 2% pp. Verba legum XII... 2% pp. 
Voces barbarae & vulgares Ciceronianis oppositae & expositae, auctus a 
Ioanne Alvarez Sagredo Burgensi. 11 pp. Dictionarium propriorum nomi- 
num... emendatum & auctum Aelio Antonio Nebrissensi . . . cui ad vocum 
augmentum ... innumerae aliae . . . per Magistrum D. Guilielmum Oca- 
hasa..., 208 pp. Valerij probi grammatici de notis antiquarum litterarum, 
6 pp. Diccionario de Romance en Latin por el maestro Antonio de Nebrisa 
... Van afiadidos ... pocos vocablos ... por el maestro don Guillelmo 
Ocahasa. I1+127 pp. Compendio de algunos vocablos Arabigos, introducidos 
en Lengua Castellana, . . . por Francisco Lopez Tamarid, 5 pp. 

Oudin, Paris, 1616: 

Tesoro de las dos lenguas francesa y espafola. Thresor des deux langues 
francgoise et espagnolle . . . par Cesar Oudin .. . Paris, chez la veuve Marc 
Orry ... 1616. 16.5x23.5 ¢. VI+427 pp. (2 columns). 

Pineda, London, 1740: 

Nuevo Diccionario, Espafiol e Ingles e Ingles y Espafiol. Que contiene 
la etimologia, de la propria, y metaphorica significacion de las palabras, ter- 
minos de artes y sciencias, nombres de hombres, familias, lugares, y de las 
principales, plantas, tanto en Espafia, como en las Indias-Occidentales. Junto 
con las palabras arabigas y moriscas recebidas en la lengua espafiola. Con la 
explicacion de las palabras dificiles, proverbios, y frases en Don Quijote, y en 
otros graves autores de dicha lengua... por Pedro Pineda, autor de la 
Gramatica Espafiola, y maestro de dicha lengua en la Ciudad de Londres. 
En Londres: por F. Gyles, T. Woodward, T. Cox, J. Clarke, A. Millar, y P. 
Vaillant, 1740. [The title is repeated in English:] A New Dictionary, Spanish 
and English, and English and Spanish, etc. 24x38 c. VIII+790 pp. (3 
columns). 














BIBLIOGRAPHY 
VI. SPECIAL. URUGUAYAN LITERATURE 


A bibliography of literary criticism, biography and literary controversy 

Granted leave of absence from the University of North Carolina following 
the award of a Sheldon Traveling Fellowship from Harvard University, it 
was the writer’s privilege to visit Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, and Uruguay 
during the year 1919-20. Investigations carried out in the libraries of these 
countries took the form of bibliographies’, which, it is hoped, will tend to 
supplement the information now available in this country regarding Hispanic- 
American literature. 

It was originally intended to confine this particular bibliography to books 
and magazine articles dealing with Uruguayan literature and written by 
Uruguayans, but the close contact existing between the intellectual life of 
Argentina and that of Uruguay made it seem advisable to include also as far 
as possible studies of Uruguayan literature by Argentine scholars. When such 
studies are mentioned the nationality of the author is indicated in brackets. 
Whenever the title of a book gives little or no information regarding its con- 
tents, notes have been added to the usual bibliographical description to define 
its scope or to point out the chapters which deal with Uruguayan literature. 
Bibliographical articles of less than one page have usually been omitted. 

The material for this study was chiefly collected in the Biblioteca de 
Segunda Ensetanza and in the library of the University of Montevideo. The 
compiler’s task was lightened by the ready assistance of Sefor Otto Miguel 
Cione and Sefor Arturo Scarone, and valuable information and friendly en- 
couragement were received from many Uruguayans, especially from Sefior 
Raul Montero Bustamante and Sefior Eduardo Ferreira. 


Uruguayan magazines consulted and abbreviations used in this bibliography : 


Anal, del Ateneo—Anales del Ateneo del Uruguay. Publicacién mensual. 
(Sept. 1881 to 1886. 10 vols.) 


Primeras Ideas—Las Primeras Ideas. Revista quincenal. Ciencias, Letras y 
Artes. - (1892-1895. 4 vols.) 


Pegaso—Pegaso. Letras, Artes, Ciencias. Directores: Pablo de Grecia, José 
Maria Delgado. Redactores: Antén Martin Saavedra, Wifredo Pi, 
Montiel Ballesteros. (July, 1918 to Dec., 1919. 2 vols.) 

La Revista—La Revista. Director: Julio Herrera y Reissig. (1889-1900. 
2 vols.) 


Rev. Hist. de la Univ—Revista Histérica de la Universidad: Periddico tri- 
mestral publicado por la Universidad. (1907-1914. 7 vols.) 


Rev. Nac. de Lit—Revista Nacional de Literatura y Ciencias Sociales. 
Redaccién: Daniel Martinez Vigil, Victor Pérez Petit, Carlos Martinez 
Vigil, José Enrique Rodé. (March, 1895 to Nov., 1897. 3 vols.) 

1“A bibliography of Peruvian literature, 1821-1919.” (To appear in the Romanic 

Review). “A bibliography of Bolivian literature.” (To appear in the Romanic Review). 

“Argentine literature. A vibliography of literary criticism, biography and literary contro- 


versy.” (In preparation). “Chilean literature. A bibliography of literary criticism, 
biography and literary controversy.” (In preparation). 
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Rev. de la Soc. Univ.—Revista de la Sociedad Universitaria. (1883-1885. 
4 vols.) 
Vid. Mod.—Vida Moderna. Ciencias, Letras, Artes. Revista mensual. Di- 
rector: Raul Montero Bustamante. (1900-1902. 11 vols.) 


Vid. Mod. [Second series]—Vida Moderna. Literatura, Ciencia y Arte. Re- 


vista mensual dirigida por Raul Montero Bustamante. (1910-1911. 
2 vols.) 


a or 
1.—“Palmas y ombiies, por el Doctor Alejandro Margarifios Cervantes.” 
Rev. de la Soc. Univ., I11, 109-14. 
Almada. Amadeo. 
2.—José Enrique Rodé y su libro Motivos de Proteo. (Conferencia dada en el 
Ateneo de Montevideo el 31 de Mayo de 1909). Montevideo. José Maria 
Serrano, Editor. Lib. de la Universidad. 1909. 8°. 4lpp. ’ 

An outline of the general characteristics of this work and a brief dis- 
cussion of Rodo as a philosopher. 

3.—V idas y obras (Estudios de critica). Montevideo. Lib. Cervantes. José 
M. Serrano, Editor. 1912. 8°. 208pp.+Ind. 

“Criticos y autores”, pp. 7-13. Here the author discusses in a rather 
genial vein the lack of readers and the scarcity of critics for Uruguayan 
literature. 

“El poeta de La leyenda del Patriarca”’, pp. 17-81. This study is divid- 
ed into the following chapters :—‘“Algunas consideraciones sobre el me- 
dio”, “El hombre [Angel Falco]” and “La obra”. 

“Enrique Kubly (De mis recuerdos)”, pp. 85-106. Recollections of 
Kubly as author and journalist. 

“Florencio Sanchez”, pp. 109-28. Impression and plot of Nuestros 
hijos, written after the first presentation of the play. 

“Un banquete espiritual”, pp. 131-36. Part of a polemic with an 
anonymous writer dealing in a general way with Uruguayan men of 
letters. 

“El criollismo arrabalero (A propdsito de un libro).” pp. 145-59. 
Notes and impressions of Alma del suburbio by Santiago Dallegri. In 
general unfavorable criticism. 

“José Enrique Rodé, Motivos de Proteo.” pp. 163-200. See above, 
José Enrique Rodé y su libro. 

Antufia, José G. 
4—“Rodé. Discurso.” Pegaso, I, 54-58. 


Arreguine, Victor. 


5.—Coleccién de poesias uruguayas. Montevideo. Alejandro Machado, 
Editor. 1895. 8°. 240pp. With portrait. 


Includes eulogies of forty-six poets with some biographical details. 
“A. y » By 
6.—“Apuntes bibliograficos. Estudios literarios por don Francisco Bauza.” 
Rev. de la Soc. Univ., II, 21-30. 
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Bachini, Antonio, 
7.—Prolog to Horacio Maldonado, La ofrenda de Eneas. Montevideo. Imp. 
“El Siglo Ilustrado”. 1919. 8°. 264pp.+Ind. 
This prolog was published in the Diario del Plata, Aug. 19, 1917, and 
deals with Chap. III, “Politica sin alas”. 
Barbagelata, Hugo D. and Garcia Calder6n, Ventura [Peruvian]. 
8.—"La literatura uruguaya (1757-1917).” Revue Hispanique, XL, 415-542. 
Barbosa Terra, J. 
9.—“Sobre Gaucha [By Javier de Viana]”, La Revista, I, 242-4. 
Barret, Rafael. 
10.—Al margen (Criticas literarias y cientificas). O. M. Bertani, Editor. 
Montevideo. 1912. 8°. 188pp. - 

“Leyendo a Vaz Ferreira”, pp. 21-4. Impressions of Vaz Ferreira as 
a philosopher. 

“Motivos de Proteo”, pp. 25-8. Characterization of Rodd, with a full- 
page quotation from the Motivos. 

“El libro de Rod”, pp. 29-33. Brief analysis of the Motivos. 

“A propdsito de dos libros”, pp. 35-8. Impressions of El eterno cantar 
by Emilio Frugoni and Vida que canta by Angel Falco. 

“Prefacio”, pp. 109-11. Preface to Su majestad el hambre by Er- 
nesto Herrera. 

“Cantos de la mafiana.” pp. 121-4. Mention of various women who 
devoted themselves to literature, among them the author of this collec- 
tion, Delmira Agustini. 

Bauza, Francisco. 


11.—Estudios literarios [Biblioteca de autores uruguayos|. Montevideo. Est. 
Tip. Editorial de la Lib. Nacional de A. Barreiro y Ramos. 1885. 8°. 
291pp.+ Ind. 

This book consists of biographical sketches, criticism, and pictures of 
native customs. 

“Francisco Acufia de Figueroa”, pp. 5-46. A critical study of his 
poetry followed by a brief discussion of Uruguayan literature. 

“Los poetas de la revolucion”, pp. 67-111. Outlines the political and 
social situation before the Revolution, studies the first example of a 
national drama, La lealtad més acendrada y Buenos Aires vengada by 
Juan Francisco Martinez, and discusses the popular poetry of Francisco 
Araudio and Hidalgo. 

“César Diaz”, pp. 189-201. A critical study of Memorias inéditas, 
followed by a narration of the events leading up to the death of the 
author. 

“Juan Carlos Gomez”, pp. 203-29. Deals with the literary atmosphere 
in Montevideo in the middle of the nineteenth century, the personality 
of J. C. Gomez and his activities after his return from Chile. 

Becchi, Constantino. ; 
12.—Ariel [by J. E. Rod6]. Pamphlet of 14 pages. [No date or press given]. 
Lavish praise of this book. 
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Blanco, Juan Carlos. 

13.—Introduction to Daniel Mufioz, Colecién de articulos. See Mujioz. 

Blixen, Samuel’. 

14.—Cobre viejo (Coleccién de articulos). Montevideo. Bib. de Autores 
Contemporaneos. Vasquez Cores, Dornaleche y Reyes, Editores. 8°. 
408pp. 

“Carlos Roxlo”, pp. 153-62. Dated 1888. Recollections of the author 
and discussion of his poetic qualities, dealing largely with the collection 
Fuegos fatuos. 

“Rafael Fragueiro (A propdsito de Recuerdos viejos)”, pp. 183-92. 
Dated 1887. The literary personality of Fragueiro and consideration 
of the volume of poems mentioned. 

“Manuel Bernardez. (A propdsito de 25 dids de campo.)”, pp. 193-200. 
Dated 1887. A critical analysis. 

“Novela nacional (A propésito de Pdginas sueltas de José Luis An- 
tufa, hijo)”, pp. 201-25. Dated 1887. Discussion of the lack of novels 
in Uruguayan literature, analysis of Paginas sueltas, and general consid 
eration of European and American novels. 

15.—Prolog to Mateo Magarifos Solsona, Las hermanas Flamari. Monte 
video. Lib. Nacional de A. Barreiro y Ramos. Tip. Lit. Oriental de 
Luis Pefia. 1893. 8°. XVI+373pp. 

Characterization and praise of the book with some literary criticism. 
16.—“A. Magarifios Cervantes. Discurso.” Primeras Ideas, III, 167-72. 
17.—Prolog to Oriol Solé Rodriguez, Leyendas guaranies... Primera serie 

Montevideo. Dornaleche y Reyes, Editores. 1902. 8°. XVI+ 
177pp. +Ind. With portrait of Solé Rodriguez. 

In this prolog Blixen sets forth the essential characteristics of the 
collection that follows, and gives an insight into the folk-lore and local 
color of the section of Uruguay from which these legends were taken. 

Cayafa Soca, Domingo. : 

18.—Plumadas. I. Reflexiones de un can. II, Paginas breves. III, Di- 
vulgaciones cientificas. Montevideo. Imp. y Casa Editorial “Renaci- 
miento”., 1919. 8°. “Impresiones” by Enrique Crosa, VIII+187pp. 

“Florencio Sanchez. 17 de enero de 1875—7 de noviembre de 1910”, 
pp. 89-97. An account of the death of Sanchez in Milan, the failure of 
various projects to honor his memory, the character of the man, nature 
of his works and his place in Uruguayan literature. 

“Rafael Barret”, pp. 121-5. A sketch of his literary personality. 

“Momentos liricos” by Alfredo C. Franchi, pp. 126-7. Favorable com- 
ment on this work. 

Carve, Luis. 
19.—“Apuntaciones biograficas. Andrés Lamas.” Rev. Hist. de la Univ., 
1, 50-7. 
20.—"- ———— F. Acuifia de Figueroa.” /bid. I, 360-2. 


21.— Fermin Ferreira y Artigas.” Jbid. I, 362-5. 








?“En la critica de literatura y de arte, la obra de Blixen sefiala en nuestro pais un 
= de partida, una iniciacién caracterizada por la fineza del criterio, la erudicién selecta, 


caballeresca impersonalidad y la singular belleza de la forma.” Rodé, Mirador de Prés- 
pero, I, 216. 
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22.——— ———— Manuel Herrero y Espinosa.” J/bid. II, 459-65. 

23.—“ Juan Carlos Blanco.” Jbid. II, 724-34. 

Coll, Carlos M. [Argentine]. 

24.—“M’hijo el dotor por Florencio Sanchez.” Estudios (Buenos Aires, 

1901-4), V, 393-8. 

Crispo Acosta, Osvaldo. (‘“Lauxar”). 

25.—Motivos de critica hispano-americanos. Montevideo. Imp. y Lib. 
“Mercurio” de Luis y Manuel Pérez. 1914. 8°. 444pp.4Erratas+Ind. 
“La literatura hispano-americana”, pp. 7-12. Introductory. 

Part I (pp. 13-224) deals with Spanish-American authors outside of 
Uruguay—J. M. de Heredia, J. J. de Olmedo, R. Palma, R. Dario, D. F. 
Sarmiento, O. Andrade, “La poesia gauchesca”, L. Lugones, A. Nervo, 
and J. S. Chocano. 

“Francisco Acufia de Figueroa”, pp. 227-54. A biography followed by 
a study of his poetry. 

“Alejandro Magarifios Cervantes”, pp. 255-78. Biography, list of his 
works, study of his poetry (especially Celiar) and brief consideration of 
the novel Caramuri. 

“Juan Zorilla de San Martin”, pp. 279-363. Biography and study of his 
works with frequent quotations. 

“José Enrique Rod6”, pp. 365-95. Biography and literary criticism. 


“Julio Herrera y Reissig”, pp. 397-444. A biographical and critical 
study. 








26.—Carlos Reyles. Definicién de su personalidad. Examen de su obra 
literaria. Su filosofia de la fuerza. Montevideo. Lib. Nacional A. 
Barreiro y Ramos. Barreiro y Ca. Sucesores. 1918. 8°. 142pp.4Ind. 
Life and personality of Reyles, plots and critical analyses of his novels. 
Dieste, Eduardo. 
27.—Elogio de El Blasén, comedia de Carlos M. Princivalle, merecedora por 
sus perfecciones del casi undnime desdén con que fué recibida. [No 
press or date given]. Pamphlet of 14pp. 
The plot of the play with some critical remarks. 
Echagiie, Juan Pablo (“Jean Paul”). [Argentine]. 
28.—Puntos de vista (Crénicas de bibliografia y teatro). Barcelona. Buenos 
Aires. Casa Editorial Maucci. 1905. 8°. 190pp. 
Critical articles for the most part published in E/ Pais (Buenos Aires). 
Among them appear discussions of La gringa by Florencio Sanchez and 
El gringo by Otto Miguel Cione. 
29.—Prosa de combate. Prélogo de Manuel Ugarte. F. Sempere y Cia. 
Editores. Valencia. [No date given]. 8°. VIII+218pp. 
A series of critical articles on different subjects. 
“Otto Miguel Cione, El arlequin”, pp. 43-54. 
“Ricardo Levene, El odio”, pp. 55-61. 
“Florencio Sanchez, Los derechos de la salud”, pp. 89-104. 
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30.—Teatro argentino (/mpresiones de teatro). Prélogo de Francisco Garcia 
Calderén. Edicién América. Madrid. 8°. [19177] XXIV+236pp. 

Dramatic criticism written for La Nacién (Buenos Aires). Among 
the numerous articles are “Arturo Giménez Pastor, Lus de sombra” and 
“Victor Pérez Petit, La ley del hombre.” 

31.—Un teatro en formacién. Buenos Aires. Imp. Tragant. 1919. 8°. 
404pp. (Prolog by F. Garcia Calderén). 

This series includes critical studies of La gringa, Moneda falsa and 
Los derechos de la salud by Florencio Sanchez; E/ gringo, Presente 
griego, El arlequin and El corasén de la selva by Otto Miguel Cione; 
Claro de luna by Victor Pérez Petit; Sensativa by Agustin Fontenela; 
and Ganador y placé and Lus de sombra by Arturo Giménez Pastor. 

Estrada, Dardo. 

32.—Historia y bibliografia de la imprenta en Montevideo. 1810-1865. Monte- 
video. Lib. Cervantes. José M. Serrano, Editor. 1912. 8°. 318pp.+ 
Corrigenda. 

Estrada, Norberto. 

33.—Nuestros novelistas. Eduardo Acevedo Diaz, Carlos Reyles, Xavier de 
Viana. Montevideo, Octubre de 1902. Imp. Calle San José, 61b. 32°. 
30pp. With portraits. 

Brief mention of early South American novelists, the influence of Zola 
in Uruguay and hasty characterization of the works of Acevedo Diaz, 
Reyles and Viana. 

Fajardo, Heraclio. 

34.—“Magarifios Cervantes”, 12pp. In Notoriedades del Plata. Buenos 
Aires. 1862. [No press given]. Paged separately. With portraits 
pasted in. 

Also published in the Rev. Hist. de la Univ., V1, 801-9. 

Falcao Espalter, Mario. 

35.—Del pensamiento 4 la pluma. Variaciones literarias—Discursos—Esbozos 
criticos. Luis Gili, Librero-Editor. Barcelona. 1914. 8°. VIII+ 
352pp. 

“Cartas literarias”, pp. 257-80. Discussion of various topics :—un- 
favorable criticism of Roxlo’s Historia de la literatura uruguaya; French 
and Spanish books in Uruguay; the possibility of literary independence 
in America; and the popularity of the publications of the Biblioteca 
Renacimiento of Madrid in the Rio de la Plata. 

“Don Carlos Maria Maeso. Semblanza literaria”, pp. 281-95. Charac- 
terization of Maeso (“Maximo Torres”) and his work, with a long quo- 
tation from one of his articles. 

“El primer bibliégrafo uruguayo”, pp. 296-303. Critical analysis of 
Historia y bibliografia de la imprenta en Montevideo by Dardo Estrada. 

“Los Buitres, de don Rafael Fragueiro (Bosquejo critico de ese 
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